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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Addressing  the  Friends  of  the  South  African  Library  on  the  evening  of 
18  April,  Mr.  Robert  Lusty,  Director  of  the  Hutchinson  Group,  described 
some  of  the  practical  problems  of  contemporary  book  publishing.  One  of 
the  attractions  of  the  book  trade,  said  Mr.  Lusty,  was  that  it  continually 
presented  problems  which  no-one  was  likely  to  resolve;  such  problems  were 
continually  developing  and  changing,  and  any  pattern  that  seemed  some¬ 
times  to  emerge  rarely  sustained  a  symmetry  for  long. 

The  first  duty  of  any  publisher  to  his  authors  was  to  remain  solvent,  and 
for  the  general  publisher  this  was  becoming  an  increasingly  difficult  thing 
to  do.  The  battle  for  solvency  in  the  present  economic  conditions  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  in  fact  leading  to  the  disappearance  of  the  small 
“personalized”  undertaking,  a  trend  which  was  greatly  to  be  regretted,  for 
publishing  had  been  built  upon  great  personalities  and  not  upon  great 
functional  organizations.  At  the  same  time  this  presented  a  challenge  to  the 
larger  units,  to  ensure  that  the  older  and  personal  traditions  were  applied 
with  no  less  enthusiasm  and  force. 

In  view  of  the  generally  admitted  over-production  of  new  books  to-day, 
at  least  one  of  these  larger  units  now  followed  a  policy  of  planned  publishing. 
Imprints  which  had  formerly  competed  against  one  another  in  general 
publishing,  were  now  confined  to  specialized  ranges,  one  dealing  with 
scientific  and  educational  works,  another  with  religion,  another  with  light 
fiction,  and  so  on.  Each  of  the  imprints  coming  under  the  general  “umbrella” 
of  the  group  was  subject  to  the  application  of  the  highest  possible  standards 
of  book  design,  and  appeared  under  a  specially  devised  “trade-mark”  or 
group  colophon.  In  this  way  it  was  hoped  not  only  to  strengthen  the  personal 
association  between  those  responsible  for  the  books  in  the  various  subject 
categories  and  the  authors  who  wrote  them,  but  also  to  ensure  for  any  book 
in  any  category  the  publishing  treatment  most  beneficial  to  it. 

Speaking  of  the  need  to  encourage  the  new  writers  in  the  harsh  economic 
climate  of  publishing  as  it  was  to-day,  Mr.  Lusty  described  a  project  which 
had  been  launched  in  1957  to  publish  a  limited  number  of  first  books  (only) 
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by  writers  in  the  British  Commonwealth.  Based  on  the  principle  of  profit- 
sharing,  this  scheme  aimed  not  only  to  encourage  the  new  author,  but  to 
give  him  a  clear  picture  of  the  problems  and  costs  involved  in  presenting  his 
work  to  the  public.  In  the  current  year  six  manuscripts  of  very  good  quality 
had  been  chosen  from  six  hundred  submitted  under  this  scheme,  which  was 
not  only  a  gesture  of  faith  in  the  printed  word,  but  an  acknowledgement  to 
the  writer  that  those  in  publishing  regarded  him  as  the  most  important  per¬ 
son  in  their  lives. 

Discussing  the  impact  of  the  so-called  “mass  media”  on  books  and  reading 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  Mr.  Lusty  said  that  despite  radio  and  television 
there  was  no  sign  that  anything  threatened  the  stature  of  print  and  its 
authority.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  every  new  book  was  a  highly 
individual  article,  and  an  intensely  personal  product.  For  it  to  achieve  its 
maximum  effect,  its  publishers  were  dependent  on  readers  and  on  wise  and 
enlightened  methods  of  education.  “The  great  danger  as  1  see  it”,  concluded 
Mr.  Lusty,  “is  education  by  eye  and  not  of  mind.  The  visual  is  so  much 
easier  to  absorb  without  thought,  and  that,  in  my  view,  is  the  real  menace 
of  the  unenlightened  use  of  television.  I  wish  that  our  educators  showed 
more  awareness  of  the  fact  that  the  simple  ability  to  read  is  not  at  all  the 
same  as  the  art  of  reading.  Reading  is  still  an  adventure,  and  the  basis  of  all 
appreciation.” 

Although  this  meeting  was  held  at  election-time  and  in  unseasonably  wet 
weather,  it  was  well  attended,  and  a  number  of  questions  from  the  audience 
were  answered  by  the  speaker  with  wit  and  authority.  Dr.  F.  W.  F.  Purcell 
was  in  the  Chair. 

*  #  * 


In  1952,  as  part  of  the  Tercentenary  Celebrations,  South  Africans  were 
privileged  to  be  able  to  see  on  exhibition  in  the  S.A.  National  Gallery  a 
number  of  rare  works  of  art  generously  lent  by  individuals  and  institutions 
in  the  Netherlands.  These  were  brought  out  under  the  care  of  Dr.  R.  van 
Luttervelt  of  the  Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam,  who  stayed  to  lecture  and  made 
many  friends  in  this  country.  From  28th  June  until  28th  September  1958, 
the  Rijksmuseum  itself  is  arranging  an  exhibition  of  North  Netherlands 
mediaeval  art  to  celebrate  its  150th  year  of  foundation,  and  the  Trustees  of 
the  South  African  Library  are  privileged  to  lend  for  this  exhibition  one  of 
the  illuminated  manuscripts  in  the  Grey  Collection.  This  is  a  fifteenth 
century  Book  of  Hours  in  contemporary  binding,  described  as  Horae  Beatae 
Mariae  Virginis  et  Preces  Piae,  and  written  in  Dutch  with  seventeen  minia¬ 
tures  depicting  the  life  of  Christ.  This  book  especially  aroused  Dr.  van 
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Luttervelt  s  interest  when  he  examined  the  manuscripts  in  1952,  as  the 
miniatures  show  remarkable  affinity  to  the  work  of  Hieronymus  Bosch 
(c.  1450-1 5 16).  It  will  be  exhibited  in  association  with  the  works  of  that  great 
Dutch  painter. 

As  readers  of  this  Bulletin  will  remember,  the  South  African  Library  has 
reason  to  be  extremely  grateful  to  the  Netherlands  Government  and  people 
for  contributions  of  Dutch  books  during  recent  years,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  loan  of  the  Grey  manuscript  will  serve  as  a  small  token  of  appreciation 
and  goodwill  on  behalf  of  the  South  African  people. 


GEORGE  HOUGH 
Senior  Colonial  Chaplain,  1817-47 

Now  largely  forgotten,  his  career  buried  under  the  debris  of  a  century, 
George  Hough  was  one  of  a  group  of  men  who,  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  were  giving  to  the  Cape  Colony  the  apparatus  of  civilisa¬ 
tion.  He  held  the  office  of  senior  colonial  chaplain  for  almost  exactly  a 
generation,  at  a  time  when  important  changes  were  impending  in  the  life  of 
the  Anglican  Church. 

Born  at  Gloucester  on  25  August  1787,  George  was  a  younger  son  of 
John  James  Hough,  bookseller  and  stationer  of  Upper  Westgate.  Evidently 
a  man  of  substance,  the  father  was  at  the  same  time  proprietor  of  a  brick 
and  tile  yard  in  the  Pool  meadow.  In  public  life  he  was  a  freeman  of  the  City 
of  Gloucester,  and,  when  George  was  at  school,  an  active  member  of  the 
Royal  Gloucester  Yeomanry  Cavalry.^ 

At  the  age  of  eight,  George  was  sent  to  the  King’s  (Cathedral)  School, 
his  admission  taking  place  in  January  1796.  School  was  held  in  the  room 
now  appropriated  to  the  Cathedral  Library,  and  reached  by  a  long  flight  of 
stone  steps  from  the  east  walk  of  the  cloisters. 

He  was  probably  destined  for  the  Church  from  an  early  age.  The  Cathedral 
was  strong  in  its  tradition  of  chorister  training  and,  with  the  high  standard 
of  classical  scholarship  under  Arthur  Benoni  Evans,  it  was  natural  that 
several  of  the  choristers  should  contemplate  a  clerical  career.  His  elder  brother 
became  a  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Navy,  serving  in  1812  in  the  Barfleur. 
A  cousin,  Henry  Hough,  entered  the  Royal  Academy,  Woolwich,  as  a 
gentleman-cadet,  when  George  was  at  Oxford.  Commissioned  second 


^  Transactions,  Bristol  <(  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society,  xliii,  p.  255.  I  am 
indebted  for  this,  and  other  references,  to  Irvine  Gray,  Esq.,  records  officer  for  the  County 
of  Gloucester. 
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lieutenant  in  1809,  Henry  served  in  the  Peninsular  War,  his  lively  Diary 
recording  incidents  in  the  battle  of  Salamanca  and  the  capture  of  San 
Sebastian.  ^ 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  George  Hough  went  up  to  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  as  a  Townsend  exhibitioner.  The  emoluments,  amounting  to  the 
then  considerable  sum  of  £80  per  annum,  were  to  be  awarded  each  year  to 
a  Gloucestershire  schoolboy  selected  in  rotation  from  the  grammar  schools 
at  Cheltenham,  Northleach,  and  Chipping  Campden  and  ‘the  chief  school  at 
Gloucester’.  The  will  provided  that  a  scholar  could  be  sent  from  Gloucester 
in  the  event  of  the  three  other  towns  presenting  no  suitable  candidate. 
George  Hough  was  accordingly  nominated  in  1805  on  the  recommendation 
of  Arthur  Benoni  Evans. 

*  *  * 

In  the  unreformed  Oxford  of  Regency  days  few  of  the  colleges  could  be 
described  as  learned  societies.  Fellowships  involved  no  specific  tutorial  duties, 
intellectual  achievement  was  held  in  relatively  low  esteem,  and  few  under¬ 
graduates  contemplated  an  honours  degree.  At  the  smaller  colleges  the 
majority  of  Fellows  were  non-resident,  regarding  the  college  as  a  property 
in  which  they  held  shares,  the  dividends  from  which  might  assist  in  making 
a  living  from  some  other  occupation.  Betting-books  were  as  prominent  in 
senior  common  rooms  as  decanters  of  port,  and  postprandial  conversation 
more  likely  to  revolve  round  hunting  topics  than  austerely  intellectual  sub¬ 
jects.  Though  all  Fellows  were  obliged  to  be  ordained  clergymen,  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  a  chaplain  to  be  hired  to  officiate  in  the  college  chapel. 

Examinations  were  perfunctory.  Inert  and  obstructive,  the  university 
authorities,  only  in  the  last  year  of  the  eighteenth  century,  approved  a 
statute  setting  up  examiners  for  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master.  Matricu¬ 
lating  in  1805,  Hough  submitted  himself  for  the  baccalaureate  when  there 
were  only  two  classes,  a  third  class  in  literae  humaniores  being  added  in  1809. 
He  took  his  B.A.,  with  second  class  honours,  in  1808,  when  32  were  listed 
in  the  Easter  term  and  24  in  the  Michaelmas.  It  was  not  a  large  number 
for  the  whole  university,  but  there  was  a  grave  insufficiency  of  academic 
teachers. 

On  the  strength  of  his  second  class  in  ‘greats’.  Hough  became  a  Benei 
scholar,  under  an  endowment  founded  in  1672  by  Sir  John  Benet,  later 
Lord  Ossulston:  and,  on  his  completion  of  the  requirements  for  the  master’s 
degree,  he  was  elected  to  a  Benet  fellowship.  This  in  fact  meant  very  little. 

^  Major  J.  H.  Leslie  (ed.).  Diary  of  2nd  Lieut.  Henry  Hough,  R.A.,  reprinted  from 
Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  1916. 
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Fellowships  were  not  awarded  on  any  adequate  test  of  merit.  Emoluments 
were  small  (£20),  and  were  intended  to  assist  a  young  graduate  to  proceed 
to  Holy  Orders. 

During  the  period  of  Hough’s  residence,  Pembroke  College  was  fortunate 
in  its  choice  of  masters.  Dr.  John  Smythe  was  a  most  attractive  talker.  He 
had  been  a  naval  chaplain  and  his  delightful  travellers’  tales  earned  him  the 
nickname  cf ‘Sinbad  the  Sailor’.®  He  died  in  1809,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
George  W.  Hall,  who  is  said  to  have  contributed  to  the  college  library  the 
logbook  of  H.M.S.  Victory.  Both  men  probably  exercised  a  deep  influence 
on  George  Hough,  for  both  had  been  prominent  in  the  civic  life  of  Gloucester, 
whilst  their  naval  anecdotes  must  have  impressed  a  young  man  whose  family 
traditions  were  in  some  degree  connected  with  the  sea.  Though  a  small 
community,  Pembroke  was  certainly  not  inert,  whether  or  not  it  could  still 
fairly  be  described,  in  the  words  of  its  most  distinguished  undergraduate. 
Dr.  Johnson,  as  ‘a  society  .  .  .  eminent  for  poetry  and  literature’. 

Townsend  had  provided  that  the  tenure  of  his  exhibitions  should  be  eight 
years,  so  that  his  scholars  could  apply  the  four  final  years  to  the  study  of 
divinity.  To  encourage  them  to  do  so  he  had  settled  certain  advowsons  on 
trustees.  *  At  this  period  almost  nothing  was  done  at  Oxford  to  provide  special 
tuition  for  those  desirous  of  taking  orders.  Theological  studies  were  not 
popular  with  the  higher  ranks  of  the  clergy,  and  there  were  as  yet  no  theolo¬ 
gical  colleges.  Serious  undergraduates  were,  in  the  main,  sons  of  clergy, 
and  probably  the  majority  felt  themselves  destined  for  a  clerical  career. 
They  were  not  of  the  type  described  by  Gunning  in  his  Reminiscences  of 
Cambridge.  Few,  at  any  rate,  would  have  been  as  careless  and  flippant  as 
James  Blackburn,  who  had  applied  in  1790  to  the  Archbishop  of  York  for 
deacon’s  orders,  after  graduating  from  Trinity  College  in  mathematics. 
The  Archbishop  hinted,  in  courteous  tones,  that,  before  making  application 
for  priest’s  orders,  he  should  employ  the  interval  in  the  study  of  divinity. 
Blackburn  replied  that,  since  graduation,  he  had  been  employed  in  more 
important  studies.  ®  At  Oxford,  it  was  considered  sufficient  to  attend  a  single 
course  in  divinity,  Pusey  stating,  at  a  later  date,  that  ten  lectures  were 
reckoned  to  qualify  for  orders. 

Even  for  the  conscientious  and  diligent,  life  in  Regency  Oxford  was  not 
all  study.  There  was  hunting,  shooting  of  snipe  on  the  rush-grown  common 
at  Cowley,  riding,  driving  tandem,  and  perhaps  a  wine  party  to  follow  dinner. 
Dinner,  at  4  or  4.30  p.m.,  was  an  elaborate  meal,  but  the  swallowtail  coat 
with  knee  breeches,  silk  stockings  and  powdered  hair  were  no  longer  de 
rigueur. 

®  D.  Macleane,  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  London,  1900. 

*  D.  Macleane,  op.  cit.,  p.  158. 

*  H.  Gunning,  Reminiscences  of  Cambridge  (1854)  i.,  p.  201. 
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George  Hough  was  a  serious-minded  young  man,  and  he  was  fortunate  to 
enter  upon  his  biblical  studies  at  a  time  when  William  Howley  occupied  the 
Regius  Chair  of  Divinity.  Howley  was  not  an  eloquent  preacher,  but  he  was 
a  conscientious  lecturer,  with  considerable  charm  of  personality.  Moreover 
he  was  deeply  concerned  for  the  future  of  the  Church  in  British  possessions 
oversea.  Elev  Ued  in  1813  to  the  see  of  London,  despite  his  ‘poor  lineage  and 
powerless  connections’,  he  came  to  exercise  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the 
colonial  churches.  Presumably  he  noticed  the  alert  attention  at  his  lectures 
of  the  young  Gloucestershire  scholar. 

Hough  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Charles  Moss  of  Oxford  on  23 
December  1810  and  priest  on  24  May  1812.®  He  had  now  to  decide  on  his 
future.  His  first  step  wzis  to  accept  a  curacy  at  the  Oxford  Church  of  St. 
Peter  in  the  East.  He  could  look  forward  to  the  charge  of  a  sprawling  parish, 
involving  paternal  oversight  of  a  rural  community.  Until  he  could  secure  a 
living,  he  would  have  to  be  content  with  a  curacy,  the  deputy  of  an  absentee, 
overburdened  with  parochial  duties  and  probably  unable  to  afford  a  horse 
or  even  to  buy  books.  Many  curates  in  charge  of  parishes  had  to  live  on  an 
income  of  £40.  Several,  despairing  of  a  benefice,  had  neglected  to  apply  for 
priestly  ordination,  through  inability  to  afford  the  additional  expense. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Hough  should  have  welcomed  the  opportunity  to 
proceed  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A  church  had  been  built  at  Simonstown, 
and  Governor  Sir  John  Cradock  was  anxious  to  secure  the  services  of  a  chap¬ 
lain.  In  reply  to  his  request,  Earl  Bathurst  wrote  on  30  November  1812, 
promising  that  ‘no  effort  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  procure  a  clergyman 
qualified  for  the  situation’.’  By  constitutional  usage,  rather  than  strict 
legality,  the  Bishop  of  London  exercised  spiritual  Jurisdiction  over  colonial 
congregations,  and  no  one  questioned  Howley’s  deep  interest  in  the  colonial 
churches.  The  Oxford  diocesan  records  make  it  clear  that  it  was  on  the 
commendation  of  Howley  that  Hough  received  the  appointment,  though 
the  young  man  was  notified  of  his  selection  in  December  1812,  before  Howley 
had  resigned  his  Oxford  chair  on  elevation  to  the  see  of  London.  ®  As  early 
as  18  December  1812  Hough  was  writing  to  the  Under-secretary  of  State, 
Henry  Goulburn,  who  had  been  in  correspondence  with  Howley,  asking 
when  he  was  to  sail  and  enquiring  whether  a  passage  could  also  be  provided 
for  a  sister  who  desired  to  accompany  him.®  Bathurst,  however,  delayed 
informing  Cradock  of  the  appointment  until  21  May  1813,  when  he  wrote, 
‘the  Reverend  Mr.  Hough  having  been  strongly  recommended  to  me  as  a 

®  The  Master  and  Fellows  of  Pembroke  certified  on  9  Novr.  1810  that  he  had  been  in 
residence  for  59  weeks  over  three  years  and  was  ‘of  pious  and  sober  behaviour’.  MS.  Oxf. 
dioc.  papers,  c.  213.  Bodleian  Library. 

’  Cape  Colony  Records,  ix.,  p.  29. 

®  Bishop  S.  Wilberforce,  Diocese  book,  1854-64.  MS.  Oxf.  dioc.  papers  d.l78,  p.  599. 

*  Hough  to  H.  Goulburn,  18  Deer.  1812.  C.O.48/16.  Misc.  P.R.O. 
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proper  person  to  fill  the  situation  of  chaplain  at  Simonstown,  1  have  accord¬ 
ingly  appointed  him  to  go  out  for  that  purpose’,^®  The  appointment  dated 
officially  from  this  notification  to  the  Cape  governor,  but  there  was  some 
delay  in  arranging  a  passage.  Only  in  September  did  Hough  actually  reach 
the  Cape,  to  discover  that  his  salary  would  be  £350  and  that  a  house  would 
be  provided  for  his  use. 


*  ♦ 


He  found  that  the  position  of  the  Church  in  the  colonies  was  somewhat 
anomalous.  There  were  no  colonial  bishops  in  any  part  of  the  oversea  terri¬ 
tories  until  1787.  At  the  Cape,  and  in  Australia,  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
colonists  was  divided  between  the  Governor  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  who 
was  supposed  to  exercise  general  supervision.  The  Bishop  did  not,  and  could 
not,  enjoy  the  same  jurisdiction  in  the  colonies  as  in  his  diocese  at  home.  He 
could  select  clergymen  for  service  oversea  and  issue  licences  to  them:  but  it 
was  difficult  for  him  to  exercise  effective  supervision  over  colonial  clergy.  To 
the  colonial  governor  accordingly  belonged  the  general  oversight  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  affairs,  and,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  the  Ordinary,  he  was  responsible 
for  the  actual  appointment  of  clergymen  to  benefices.  In  the  larger  colonies, 
such  as  New  South  Wales  and  the  Cape,  there  were  usually  senior  colonial 
chaplains,  some  of  whom,  notably  Samuel  Marsden  of  New  South  Wales, 
were  exceedingly  active  in  the  use  of  such  powers  as  attached  to  the  office. 

The  absence  of  effective  episcopal  authority  was  less  felt  inasmuch  as  the 
great  majority  of  colonial  clergymen  were  adherents  of  the  evangelical  party. 
The  chief  drawbacks  were  the  absence  of  episcopal  ordination  and  confirma¬ 
tion.  Evangelicals,  however,  believed  that  there  could  be  a  valid  ministry 
without  episcopal  ordination,  and  that  confirmation  could  be  administered 
at  intervals  by  visiting  bishops.  In  India,  before  1814,  when  the  bishopric  of 
Calcutta  was  created,  the  chaplains  maintained  by  the  East  India  Company 
were  all  proteges  of  the  evangelical  leader,  Charles  Simeon.  Successive 
bishops  of  Calcutta,  all  evangelical,  found  it  possible  to  confirm  adherents 
of  the  Anglican  Church  at  the  Cape  on  their  visits  to  and  from  India. 

George  Hough’s  arrival  was  soon  followed  by  a  change  in  the  government 
at  the  Cape,  Lord  Charles  Somerset  replacing  Cradock  in  April  1814.  Somer¬ 
set,  obsessed  with  the  fear  of  radicalism,  viewed  the  Anglican  Church  as  an 
institution  to  be  employed  in  the  preservation  of  order  and  decorum  in  a 
disintegrating  society.  He  soon  realised  that  it  could  not  be  accorded  the 


Cape  Colony  Records,  ix.  p.  182.  Howley  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
1828.  For  the  details  of  Hough's  appointments  at  the  Cape,  see  Sir  H.  Pottinger  to  Earl 
Grey,  11  Sept.  1847.  Brit.  Pari.  Papers,  1852,  Colonial  Church  Legislation,  xxxii  (3551). 


privileges  of  an  officially  established  church.  But  he  preferred  clergymen  to 
be  conventional  in  their  politics,  as  in  their  religion,  distrusting  enthusiasm, 
as  tending  towards  dissent  and  a  radical  outlook  on  public  affairs.  He  was 
prepared  to  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  appointment  and  conduct  of 
colonial  clergy. 

The  first  Anglican  services  at  the  Cape  had  been  conducted  by  clergymen 
attached  to  the  naval  vessels  in  Table  Bay.  Military  chaplains  followed.  It 
was  no  part  of  their  duty  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  laity,  and, 
during  the  first  British  occupation,  there  could  have  been  little  in  the  way  of 
official  duties  on  which  they  could  employ  their  time.  ‘I  believe  Mr.^ring- 
ham  thinks  one  chaplain  quite  enough  for  the  place’.  Lady  Anne  Barnard 
wrote,  on  the  arrival  in  1799  of  a  military  chaplain,  adding,  ‘Mr.  Tringham 
was  shooting  up  the  country  when  t’other  arrived’. '  ’  After  the  fall  of  the 
Batavian  administration,  more  elaborate  provision  was  made  for  an  ecclesi¬ 
astical  establishment.  Early  appointments,  however,  were  not  of  the  happiest. 
Laurence  Halloran,  one  of  the  military  chaplains,  who  wrote  poetry  and  was 
not  without  accomplishment  in  Greek,  was  found  to  be  an  impudent  fraud, 
and  ultimately  sentenced  at  the  Old  Bailey  to  transportation  to  New  South 
Wales.  A  civilian  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Jones,  a  graduate  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  who  had  come  to  the  Cape  as  tutor  to  Sir  John 
Cradock’s  son,  was  appointed  in  1811  to  officiate  in  the  Groote  Kerk  for 
the  benefit  of  the  civilian  population.  But,  when  Hough  reached  Table  Bay, 
he  found  that  Jones  was  absent  from  the  Colony.  Anxious  to  resign  his 
office,  he  was  induced  by  Goulburn  to  return  to  the  Cape  after  a  prolongation 
of  his  leave  made  possible  by  Hough’s  arrival.  *  *  For  a  few  months,  therefore. 
Hough  remained  in  Cape  Town,  performing  Jones’s  duties,  whilst  prepara¬ 
tions  were  made  for  his  reception  at  Simonstown.  Dr.  Jones  finally  tendered 
his  resignation  to  Somerset  in  January  1817,  not,  as  William  Parker  out¬ 
rageously  asserted,  because  ‘Jesuitism  was  supreme  and  there  was  no  liberty 
of  conscience’,  but  because  ‘there  was  no  professional  society  for  him’.  He 
complained  that  Lord  Charles  and  his  family  ‘liked  his  wife  better  than  him’ 
but,  according  to  Henry  Alexander,  Somerset’s  colonial  secretary,  Jones 
‘might  be  no  courtier,  but  he  was  a  great  asker’. 

Nevertheless,  Dr.  Jones  must  be  given  credit  for  continued  interest  in  the 
colonial  Church  after  his  return  to  England  to  occupy  a  rectory  at  Rother- 
hithe.  He  moved  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  to  make  a 

Anne  Barnard  to  Macartney,  25  Jan.  1799.  Fairbridge,  Lady  Anne  Barnard  at  the 
C.G.H.,  1797-1802,  pp.  80-1.  The  Rev.  T.  Tringham  had  been  chaplain  on  H.M.S.  Sceptre. 

Cape  Colony  Records,  ix.,  pp.  247-50. 

Jones  stated  that  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  a  Cape  chaplaincy  'did  not  compen¬ 
sate  for  loss  of  society’.  C.O.^50.  Cape  Archives.  For  William  Parker’s  attack  on  Bird,  sec 
Quart.  Bull.  S. A.  Library,  x.  pp.  123-5. 
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substantial  grant  towards  the  building  of  an  Anglican  church  at  Cape 
Town.**  Hough  became  senior  colonial  chaplain  in  succession  to  Jones, 
holding  the  office  for  no  less  than  thirty  years. 


*  *  * 

His  early  ministry  gave  undoubted  satisfaction.  ‘We  were  much  gratified 
at  hearing  the  duty  very  ably  done  by  Mr.  Hough,  the  colonial  clergyman 
resident  here,’  wrote  Sarah  Norman  Eaton,  after  the  1 1.30  a.m.  service  on  27 
September  1818,  ‘he  is  a  young  man  but  bears  a  good  character  for  steadiness 
and  attention  to  his  duties’.  It  is  true  that  her  later  impressions  were  not  quite 
so  enthusiastic.  Despite  his  zeal  ‘to  promote  the  interests  of  religion’,  he 
seemed  then  to  her  to  lack  ‘judgment  enough  to  act  to  great  advantage  in 
the  arduous  and  important  situation  he  is  placed  in.  It  requires  a  man  of 
more  weight  and  experience’.  *  ®  It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  1818,  Hough 
was  no  more  than  thirty-one.  He  was  certainly  not  narrow  in  his  sympathies. 
Barnabas  Shaw  notes  with  approval  that,  in  1816,  Hough  visited  at  his 
death-bed  Sergeant  Kendrick  of  the  21st  Yorkshire  Light  Dragoons,  though 
Kendrick  was  not  an  Anglican,  but  a  Wesleyan  local  preacher.** 

Hough  moved  from  Simonstown  to  Cape  Town  in  February  1817,  his 
appointment  as  senior  chaplain  dating  from  the  twenty-first  of  that  month. 
For  his  accommodation  the  colonial  government  bought  a  house  at  6  Rheede 
Street,  which  was  subsequently  (1825)  converted  into  a  grammar  school  for 
the  Rev.  Edward  Judge. 

At  the  Cape,  as  in  England,  the  teaching  profession  attracted  recruits 
from  men  in  Holy  Orders  who  looked  to  schoolmastering  to  supplement 
grossly  inadequate  stipends.  Whilst  still  a  bachelor.  Hough  was  financially 
independent,  but  his  interests  were  in  teaching  and,  as  early  as  1818,  he  was 
taking  private  pupils,  among  them  John  and  Charles,  sons  of  John  Bardwell 
Ebden.  He  planned  to  take  eight  boarders  into  his  house  at  a  fee  of  eighty 
guineas  per  annum.  *  ’  Three  years  later,  he  became  rector  of  a  public  gram¬ 
mar  school  in  Cape  Town,  on  a  plan  suggested  by  himself  and  approved, 
after  discussion,  by  the  colonial  secretary,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bird.  Hough 
was  to  provide  a  classroom  at  his  house,  and  to  open  school  for  two  sessions, 
each  of  three  hours,  on  five  days  a  week.  The  curriculum  was  to  include  Latin, 
Greek,  arithmetic,  history  and  geography,  ethics  and  logic,  and  the  evidences 
of  Christianity.  It  was  hoped  to  engage  an  usher  to  give  instruction  in  the 
Dutch  language.  Hough  was  to  be  free  to  accept  boarders.  The  school  met 

**  S.P.G.  MSS.  Cape  Town,  1819-46. 

*®  Journal  of  Sarah  Norman  Eaton  (1953,  privately  published),  pp.  57,  79. 

**  B.  Shaw,  Memorials  of  Southern  Africa,  London,  1841. 

*^  S.  N.  Eaton,  op.  cit.,  pp.  58-9. 
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with  indifferent  support.  Hough,  who  was  appointed  rector  in  June  1821, 
was  unable  to  give  sufficient  attention  to  his  scholastic  duties  whilst  con¬ 
tinuing  to  officiate  as  colonial  chaplain.  He  resigned  office  as  rector  in  May 
1823,  on  grounds  of  ill-health;  and  the  grammar  school  remained  closed  until 
the  arrival  of  Edward  Judge,  a  graduate  in  deacon’s  orders,  some  two  years 
later.  ^  ® 

Hough  did  not  again  venture  upon  active  schoolmastering.  But  he  was 
concerned  in  the  establishment  in  1829  of  the  South  African  College,  then 
usually  referred  to  as  ‘the  Athenaeum’.  At  the  official  opening  ceremony  in 
the  Groote  Kerk  on  22  September,  he  spoke  at  some  length,  contesting  the 
view  that  the  study  of  natural  science  and  cultivation  of  the  intellect  tended 
to  weaken  religion  and  piety.*®  He  believed  that  instruction  in  Christianity 
should  be  given  within  the  College  walls,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  academic 
curriculum.*®  With  Dr.  Adamson,  he  served  as  government  representative 
on  the  College  Council  from  1834  to  1839. 

On  the  vexed  question  of  the  treatment  of  slaves  and  more  particularly 
their  education  in  the  Christian  religion,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  colonial 
chaplain  should  be  more  and  more  consulted;  and  it  seems  that  it  was  in  this 
department  of  colonial  policy  that  his  influence  in  the  inner  circles  of  the 
local  government  came  to  be  of  real  weight.  A  free  school  for  slaves  had  been 
opened  in  Caledon’s  day.  Lord  Charles  Somerset  was  anxious  that  govern¬ 
ment  slaves  at  least  should  not  be  without  facilities  for  education.  No  great 
success  followed  these  early  experiments.  In  1817  Hough  was  invited  by 
Colonel  Bird  to  take  into  consideration  a  plan  for  the  compulsory  education 
of  all  slave  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve,  holding  out  to  them 
the  prospect  of  freedom  on  baptism.**  He  had  already  discussed  the  vast 
subject  with  Sir  Jahleel  Brenton,  commissioner  at  the  Simonstown  dockyard, 
a  deeply  religious  man  who,  in  March  1818,  appealed  to  the  Bishop  of  London 
to  use  his  influence  on  behalf  of  measures  that  might  meet  the  religious  needs 
of  Cape  slaves.  Perhaps  Howley  wrote  to  his  former  protege,  for  the  two  men 
continued  to  correspond,  and  Hough  had  waited  upon  the  Bishop  during 
his  period  of  leave  in  1820. 

Hough  himself  had  no  overriding  antipathy  to  slavery,  but,  whilst  the 
majority  of  colonial  functionaries,  including  G.  J.  Rogers,  the  registrar  and 
guardian  of  slaves,  and  at  least  one  colonial  chaplain,  owned  household 
slaves.  Hough  had  none.**  He  now  directed  his  energies  mainly  towards 

*®  The  fees  for  boarders  were  from  180  to  200  rixdollars.  For  the  school  under  Hough, 
see  C.C.  Records,  xiv.,  and  W.  S.  v.d.  Westhuizen,  “Onderwys  onder  die  Algemene  Skool- 
kommissie”,  in  Archives  Year  Book,  1953,  ii.  pp.  111-12. 

**  Printed  in  full  in  5./4.  Commercial  Advertiser,  3  Oct.  1829. 

*®  S.A.  Commercial  Advertiser,  31  March  1830. 

**  C.O.  4450.  Papers  re  charges  against  Col.  Bird.  Cape  Archives. 

2*  Brit.  Pari.  Papers.  Return  of  Public  Functionaries  who  are  slave  proprietors  (1826). 
The  Rev.  G.  Sturt  was  the  proprietor  of  one  female  slave. 
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securing  the  ultimate  emancipation  of  slave  children.  As  regards  government 
slaves,  Somerset  agreed  with  him  that  they  should  be  educated  to  their 
twelfth  year,  then  apprenticed  for  a  brief  period,  with  the  understanding 
that,  should  their  conduct  have  been  satisfactory,  emancipation  would 
follow.  When,  in  1828,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Philanthropic  Society  was 
formed  to  aid  slave  children  to  purchase  their  freedom.  Hough  became  an 
active  supporter.  He  was  elected  to  the  committee  at  the  second  annual 
meeting  in  July  1830,  probably  because  his  moderate  views  aligned  him  with 
the  propertied  classes,  rather  than  with  the  missionaries  and  ‘other  enthusi¬ 
asts.’  ‘It  would  be  unfair’,  he  said,  ‘to  speak  of  slavery  as  an  abuse  requiring 
immediate  abolition.  That  measure  could  not  be  attempted  without  manifest 
violation  of  the  claims  of  justice,  and  much  domestic  misery’.*®  In  1831 
the  S.P.G.  placed  £20  at  his  disposal  for  the  Christian  education  of  children 
whose  manumission  had  been  procured  through  the  Philanthropic  Society. 
The  grant  followed  a  highly  complimentary  report  on  Hough’s  character 
and  attainments  by  Bishop  Turner  of  Calcutta,  In  which  the  senior  colonial 
chaplain  was  described  as  ‘a  respectable  and  excellent  man,  and  possesses 
influence’.*® 


*  *  « 

Hough’s  relations  with  the  civil  functionaries  were  generally  amicable. 
He  was  ready  enough  to  conform  to  established  usages.  Finding  freemasonry 
in  general  favour  with  the  upper  ranks  of  colonial  society,  he  showed  no 
reluctance  in  accepting  office  as  provincial  grand  chaplain.  Nor  did  he  seek 
to  check  the  growing  practice  of  private  celebration  of  marriage  by  special 
licence,  the  reading  of  banns  in  church  being  considered  vulgar.*®  On  24 
July  1827,  he  married  by  special  licence  at  Government  House,  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  Richard  Bourke,  the  acting-governor,  to  Dudley  Montagu, 
fourth  son  of  Spencer  Perceval,  the  prime  minister  who  had  been  assassinated 
in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  fifteen  years  earlier. 

With  Lord  Charles  Somerset  he  had  one  awkward  encounter.  One  April 
morning,  in  the  week  before  Easter  1826,  the  Governor  and  his  family  went 
to  the  Groote  Kerk  to  attend  the  Anglican  matins,  only  to  find  ‘the  doors 
shut  and  no  parson  in  attendance’.  According  to  Samuel  Eusebius  Hudson, 
he  ‘ordered  his  A.D.C.  to  write  a  severe  letter’.*®  Hough  did  not  allow 
another  such  occasion  to  occur.  A  year  previously  he  had  preached  a  sermon 
in  the  military  chapel  on  the  duty  of  submission  to  lawful  authority,  following 

*®  S.A.  Commercial  Advertiser,  28  July  1830. 

**  C.  F.  Pascoe,  Two  Hundred  Years  of  the  S.P.G. ,  1901,  p.  271. 

**  A.  F.  Fremantle,  England  in  the  \9th  Century,  I801-S,  p.  79. 

**  Hudson  Papers,  iv.,  25  April  1826.  Cape  Archives. 
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a  sentence  passed  on  a  private  of  the  49th  Regiment  for  striking  his  captain. 
The  sermon  was  printed  at  the  government  press,  with  the  sanction  of 
Somerset,  for  circulation  among  the  troops.  In  his  discourse.  Hough  followed 
the  line  of  extreme  Toryism  embraced  by  Anglican  prelates  of  his  day,  his 
patron.  Dr.  Howley,  having  pronounced,  in  relation  to  the  divorce  suit  of 
George  IV,  that  the  King  ‘can  do  no  wrong,  either  morally  or  politically’.-' 
Somerset  appreciated  the  value  of  the  Church  as  a  settled  institution  support¬ 
ing  the  established  order.  ‘It  is  my  duty  to  encourage  the  Established  Church 
here,’  he  wrote  to  Commissioner  J.  T.  Bigge,  ‘dissenters  soon  move  on  to 
democracy’.^*  Hough,  nevertheless,  was  too  independent-minded  to 
stomach  subservience.  And,  when,  in  1826,  Bourke  hesitated  to  give  permis¬ 
sion  for  Hough  to  reside  in  the  country,  lest  it  should  hinder  his  official  duties, 
he  had  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  ‘I  understand  Mr.  Hough 
questions  my  right  of  calling  him  into  residence  as  exercising  the  office  of 
Ordinary  under  patent,  and  purposes  to  lay  the  matter  before  your  lordship'. 
He  hastened  to  add  that  he  had  ‘a  very  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Hough,  relying 
entirely  on  his  conscientious  feeling  for  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties’.-* 


On  29  July  1819  Hough  had  applied  for  leave  to  proceed  to  England  ‘on 
urgent  private  business’.®"  He  was  given  three  months,  and  directed  to 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  any  extension  of  the  period.  He  had 
arranged  for  his  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  military  chaplain,  Mr.  Dennis. 
In  England,  he  spent  some  time  in  London,  writing  from  7  Cecil  Street, 
Strand,  to  Henry  Goulburn  on  the  subject  of  his  official  duties.  An  interview 
followed  with  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  was  persuaded  to  write  to  Earl 
Bathurst  in  support  of  his  application  for  a  further  six  months’  leave.  ‘His 
character  entitles  him  to  confidence’.  Dr.  Howley  wrote,  with  the  result  that 
Hough  was  able  to  be  absent  from  his  duties  at  the  Caf)e  for  a  period  of 
nearly  eighteen  months.®*  Now  free  to  turn  to  his  ‘urgent  private  busi¬ 
ness’,  he  went  down  by  coach  to  Gloucester,  and,  on  Monday  10  April, 
was  married  in  the  Church  of  St.  Swithen,  Stanley  St.  Leonard,  to  Elizabeth, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  Holbrow,  who  came  of  good  yeoman 
stock. ®- 

It  was  said  that  this  pronouncement  accounted  for  his  elevation,  in  1828,  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury. 

®®  1  Sept.  1823.  Letters  of  Lord  C.  Somerset  to  Bigge,  MSS.  Afr.  s.24,  Bodleian. 

2®  Correspondence  of  Sir  R.  Bourke,  MSS.  Afr.  t.7.  Bodleian. 

®®  G.  Hough  to  Col.  Bird,  29  July,  1819,  C.O.I02.  Churches  1819.  Cape  Archives. 

®*  Bishop  of  London  to  Bathurst,  15  Febr.  1820.  C.O.48/50.  Offices,  Individuals. 
1820.  P.R.O. 

®®  Gloucester  Journal,  17  April  1820. 
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They  eventually  left  England  on  the  free-trader  Alacrity,  sailing  from  the 
Thames  in  October  and  anchoring  in  Table  Bay  on  28  January  1821.  Mrs. 
Hough  found  the  summer  climate  close  and  enervating,  and  was  doubtless 
glad  when  her  husband’s  responsibilities  as  rector  of  the  grammar  school 
were  terminated.  Early  in  1826,  in  view  of  the  ‘delicate  health’  of  his  wife 
and  family,  he  bought  a  house,  ‘The  Hermitage’,  with  a  pleasant  garden,  at 
Rondebosch,  residing  there  for  the  remaining  years  of  his  career  at  the  Cape. 
With  his  house  allowance  of  £54,  he  at  first  proposed  to  maintain  a  small 
establishment  in  Cape  Town;  but,  in  1833,  at  a  time  of  falling  revenue,  the 
allowance  was  discontinued  and  his  salary  reduced  to  £600.  It  was  supple¬ 
mented  indeed  by  ‘surplice  fees’,  on  a  fairly  generous  scale,  but  his  responsi¬ 
bilities  were  now  heavy.  There  were  children  to  be  educated.  His  eldest  boy, 
George  D’Urban,  followed  closely  in  his  father’s  footsteps,  matriculating 
in  June  1854  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford  and  graduating  four  years  later. 
After  ordination  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Clerkenwell  House  of 
Detention. 

*  *  * 

The  provision  of  a  church  for  the  Anglican  community  was  a  project 
near  to  George  Hough’s  heart.  As  early  as  1818  he  had  discussed  with 
Colonel  Bird  the  possibility  of  raising  sufficient  money  by  subscription;  but, 
though  Bird  was  encouraging.  Lord  Charles  Somerset  seems  to  have  lacked 
faith  in  the  generosity  of  English-speaking  Cape  Town. 

The  first  committee  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  bringing  forward  a  plan  was 
appointed  in  May  1824.  It  proposed  to  erect  a  building  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  111,998  rixdollars  (a  little  over  £8,000),  calculating  that  the  interest  on 
the  capital  sum  could  be  reco\ered  through  the  sale  of  pews.  There  were  to 
be  sixty-two  first  class  pews  (each  to  hold  six  persons)  in  the  nave,  and  forty 
in  the  gallery.  These  were  to  be  disposed  of  for  fifty  rixdollars  (£3  15s.)  each 
per  annum.  Twenty  smaller,  ‘second  class’  pews  under  the  gallery  would  be 
sold  for  twenty-five  rixdollars  each.  Church  law  provided  that,  with  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Ordinary,  the  exclusive  right  to  use  a  particular  pew  could  be 
annexed  to  a  particular  house;  otherwise  pews  in  parish  churches  were  for 
the  free  use  of  parishioners.  Objection  arose,  not  to  the  system  of  pew  rents, 
but  to  the  introduction  of  class  distinctions  in  seating.  The  plan  was  not 
popular;  and  Somerset’s  request  to  be  allowed  to  draw  on  the  Treasury  for 
the  capital  sum  needed  seems  to  have  been  ignored  by  Lord  Bathurst,  under¬ 
standably  perhaps  since  Somerset  had  himself  (in  1821)  advised  diversion 
of  the  £500  grant  offered  by  S.P.G.  towards  erection  of  the  church  from 
Cape  Town  to  Grahamstown.*® 

Somerset  to  Goulburn,  14  Febr.  1821.  S.P.G.  MSS.  Cape  Town,  1819-46.  A  similar 
sum  of  £500  seems  to  have  been  advanced  by  the  East  India  Company.  Commercial 
Advertiser,  3  Oct.  1828. 
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Meanwhile,  services  continued  to  be  held  in  the  Groote  Kerk,  where  most 
of  the  pews  were  appropriated  to  persons  holding  office  in  the  government 
and  kept  locked.  Anglicans,  whilst  appreciating  the  generosity  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  found  the  accommodation  inadequate,  and  the  available 
pews  too  narrow  to  admit  of  comfort  in  kneeling.®*  On  New  Year’s  Eve, 
1826,  Hough  expressed  deep  regret  that  Anglicans  were  the  only  religious 
community  without  a  church  of  their  own.  That  same  year.  Commissioner 
J.  T.  Bigge,  a  friend  of  Lord  Brougham,  had  suggested  the  conversion  of  the 
Commercial  Exchange  building  on  the  Parade  to  serve  as  a  church  for  the 
Anglican  conununity.  The  report  of  the  government  architect,  John  Skirrow, 
however,  dismissed  the  plan  as  impracticable,  on  the  ground  that  the  walls 
were  not  strong  enough  to  support  a  superstructure.®®  Thus  thrown  back 
on  the  more  radical  scheme  for  a  new  structure,  the  committee  could  take 
comfort  from  the  grant,  on  23  October  1827,  of  roughly  one  acre  of  land  at  j 
the  foot  of  the  government  garden.  The  grant  was  inspired  by  the  visit  of  ' 
Bishop  James  of  Calcutta,  who  had  reached  Cape  Town  on  14  October 
and  completely  won  over  General  Bourke.®®  The  Bishop  seized  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  consecrate  the  ground,  and  to  excite  public  interest,  with  the 
result  that  a  sum  of  £2,180  was  subscribed.  After  his  departure,  progress  was 
slow,  the  Commercial  Advertiser  lamenting,  in  May  1829,  that  all  that  could 
be  seen  was  ‘some  rubbish  and  a  few  stones’  on  the  enclosed  ground,  though 
a  bridge  had  been  thrown  over  the  gutter  to  give  access  to  it.®’  Only  in  the 
following  year  was  the  foundation  stone  laid,  with  masonic  honours,  by 
Governor  Sir  Lowry  Cole. 

The  building  was  frankly  a  commercial  speculation.  In  England  such 
projects  were  not  altogether  uncommon,  the  resulting  chapels  being,  in  effect, 
closed  to  the  poor.  The  new  plan,  which  was  endorsed  by  a  public  meeting 
of  subscribers  on  27  August  1829,  was  designed  by  the  colonial  secretary. 
Colonel  Bell,  to  produce  sufficient  capital  by  the  issue  of  250  shares,  each  of 
£25.  Sir  John  Wylde,  the  new  chief  Justice,  Colonel  Bell,  and  Hough  himself 
each  took  ten  shares  and  the  amount  was  fully  subscribed  in  a  few  days. 
Shares  were  to  be  transferable  by  private  contract,  and  shareholders  to  elect 
the  trustees.  They  were  to  receive  interest  at  six  per  cent,  secured  on  the  pew 
rents.  It  was  W.  W.  Bird,  former  collector  of  customs,  who  proposed  the 
dedication  to  St.  George. 

Hough  does  not  seem  to  have  objected  to  the  proprietorship  of  the  church 
by  a  joint-stock  company  on  so  frankly  a  commercial  basis.  The  church 


®*  Commercial  Advertiser,  8  July  1826. 

®®  Skirrow’s  Report,  1 1  July  1826,  in  Letters  of  R.  Bourke.  MSS.  Afr.  t.7/3.  Bodleian. 
®*  Bourke  reported  that  his  guest  was  ‘a  very  delightful  person’.  MSS.  Afr.  t.7,  3. 
Bourke  to  T.  Spring  Rice,  21  Oct.  1827. 

®’  Commercial  Advertiser,  23  May  1829. 


was  not  even  to  be  the  property  of  the  parishioners,  as  St.  James’s,  Clerken- 
well  Green,  which  the  congregation  had  bought  in  1656.  Persons  not  resident 
in  the  Colony,  and  even  non-Christians,  could  hold  shares.  Pew  rents  were 
common  enough  in  England,  but  here  they  were  to  pay  a  dividend  to  stock¬ 
holders.  Moreover,  by  Church  law,  a  pew  could  not  belong  to  a  man  and  his 
heirs.  As  late  as  1848,  tenders  were  publicly  invited  ‘for  the  purchase  of  four 
shares,  the  property  of  a  gentleman  who  has  long  since  left  the  Colony’.  ® 

St.  George’s  was  built  in  the  neo-classical  style  so  popular  in  Regency 
days.  Its  model  was  perhaps  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Brighton,  rather  than  the 
St.  Pancras’  Church  of  1819.®*  It  was  completed  in  1834,  the  opening  ser¬ 
vice  being  conducted  by  George  Hough  on  21  December  of  that  year.  Visitors 
who  expected  a  groined  roof  and  stained  glass,  found  the  interior  ‘hideously 
plain’.** 

In  the  Groote  Kerk,  services  had  been  inevitably  restricted  to  a  single 
service,  usually  at  11.30  a.m.  on  Sundays,  with  celebration  of  Holy  Com¬ 
munion  once  a  quarter.  Anglican  newcomers  missed  the  tolling  of  a  bell, 
and  the  services  on  Saints’  days  and  weekdays.  With  the  opening  of  St. 
George’s,  an  afternoon  service  was  added  on  Sundays.  Candles  were  not 
supplied  in  the  free  i>ews,  and  the  inadequacy  of  lighting  made  evening 
services  difficult  until  the  installation  of  gas.  There  was  no  sermon  at  the 
afternoon  service,  which  one  visiting  clergyman  thought  ‘miserably 
attended’.** 

Hough  would  be  familiar  with  the  old  forms  of  worship  in  village  churches, 
with  rustic  instrumentalists  in  the  west  gallery,  in  the  days  before  organs  and 
harmoniums.  In  the  Groote  Kerk,  music  was  rendered  by  the  regimental 
band  to  assist  the  choir.  James  Gregory  was  the  first  organist  to  be  appointed 
(in  June  1823).  When,  in  1830,  the  Groote  Kerk  installed  a  new  organ,  the 
gift  of  Jan  Hoets,  Hough  welcomed  its  employment  as  increasing  the  devo¬ 
tional  atmosphere.  In  July  1830,  the  choir,  ably  trained  by  the  new  organist, 
Mr.  Corder,  sang  the  Hallelujah  chorus  from  Handel’s  Messiah:  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  band  of  the  72nd  Regiment,  essayed  a  concerto 
for  the  organ  by  William  Crotch.  When  the  move  was  made  to  St.  George’s, 
a  mixed  choir  occupied  the  organ  gallery,  discreetly  screened  by  red  silk 
curtains.  A  surpliced  choir  was  introduced  only  in  1855,  after  Hough’s 
resignation. 

*  *  « 


Commercial  Advertiser,  8  March  1848. 

®*  Somerset  obtained  a  plan  of  St.  George’s  Chapel  from  the  architect,  C.  A.  Busby, 
in  Sept.  1826.  C.C.  Records,  xxviii.,  p.  126. 

**  ‘Life  at  the  Cape  (by  a  Lady]’  (Cape  Monthly  Magazine,  n.s.,  1,  361,  Dec.  1870). 
**  Diary  of  Rev.  J.  R.  Wollaston,  26  Febr.  1840.  S.A.P.L. 
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In  the  bitter  conflicts  that  were  destined  to  arise  between  evangelical 
and  tractarian,  Hough  stood  a  little  aloof.  Never  the  zealous  and  dogmatic 
cleric,  he  was  too  sensitive  and  conscientious  to  settle  down  in  old  habits, 
as  so  many  of  the  comfortable,  wordly-minded  clergy  of  the  home  country 
were  apt  to  do.  To  the  Anglo-Indians  in  the  Cape  Peninsula,  who  refused 
to  teach  the  catechism  and  objected  to  the  singing  of  chants  and  the  wearing 
of  surplices.  Hough  seemed  to  hold  ‘high  sacerdotal  views’.^-  Every  aspect 
of  ceremonial  worship  was  abhorrent  to  laity  of  the  old  Protestant  stock. 
When,  in  Lent  1840,  Hough  preached  on  fasting,  he  was  sharply  accused  of 
papistic  practices.  He  was  sufficiently  influenced  by  the  tractarian  movement 
to  desire  to  revive  certain  traditional  practices,  and  above  all  to  emphasize 
the  need  for  dignity  and  order  in  public  worship.  Inevitably  he  was  charged 
with  laying  excessive  stress  on  ritual.^®  Actually  he  combined  evangelical 
conviction  with  appreciation  of  the  Church  as  a  divine  society  that  must 
assert  unquestioned  authority. 

Bishop  James  of  Calcutta  had  pointed  out  that  he  could  exercise  episcopal 
functions  at  the  Cape  only  by  virtue  of  special  letters  patent  issued  to  him. 
He  clearly  deplored  the  ‘want  of  ecclesiastical  government’  in  the  Colony, 
but  could  do  no  more  than  suggest  that  the  senior  colonial  chaplain  should 
be  empowered  to  correspond  officially  with  the  clergy,  reporting  to  the 
governor,  as  Ordinary.**  As  the  English-speaking  population  grew,  the 
inconvenience  of  this  state  of  affairs  became  more  apparent.  Hundreds  of 
church  adherents  were  in  need  of  confirmation.  Hough  could  do  no  more, 
on  receipt  of  intelligence  of  the  exf>ected  arrival  of  a  visiting  bishop,  than 
post  notices  in  the  town,  inviting  those  who  desired  to  be  confirmed  to 
‘apply  to  the  senior  colonial  chaplain  at  the  vestry  room’.*®  ‘Without 
episcopacy’,  declared  John  Montagu,  the  colonial  secretary,  when  in  1849 
he  moved  grants  for  the  new  bishop’s  travelling  expenses,  ‘we  have  not  the 
Church  but  something  else,  and  it  follows  that  a  grant  in  aid  of  the  episcopacy 
is  a  grant  in  aid  of  the  Church’s  efficiency’.  In  the  ’forties,  however,  largely 
as  the  outcome  of  the  tractarian  agitation  and  the  ‘apostasy’  of  John  Henry 
Newman,  there  was  much  concern  lest  a  bishop  should  prove  to  have  trac¬ 
tarian  sympathies.  ‘No  bishop  is  infinitely  better  than  a  bad  bishop’,  wrote 
a  correspondent,  who  evidently  had  in  mind  the  figure  of  a  tractarian  clergy¬ 
man,  in  straight-cut  coat,  black  silk  waistcoat,  clerical  collar,  lavender  kid 
gloves,  and  glossy  hat,  broad  and  wavy  in  the  brim.*® 

A  way  out  of  the  dilemma  occurred  to  several.  In  1823  the  Colony  of  New 

*“  R.  S.  Dobbs,  Reminiscences  of  life  in  Mysore,  South  Africa  [etc.).  Dublin,  1882, 
p.  153. 

*®  Commercial  Advertiser,  4  &  11  April  1840. 

**  Bishop  of  Calcutta  to  Goderich,  23  Oct.  1827.  C.C.  Records,  xxxiv. 

*®  e.g.  when  the  Bishop  of  Tasmania  was  expected,  De  Verzamelaar,  16  May  1843. 

*®  Commercial  Advertiser,  21  Jan.  1846,  Cape  Monitor,  24  Aug.  1861. 


South  Wales  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  archdeaconry,  though  still 
attached  to  the  see  of  Calcutta.  Reporting  on  the  ecclesiastical  needs  of  the 
Cape  in  October  1839,  the  Legislative  Council  submitted  that,  whilst  Anglican 
numbers  did  not  warrant  appointment  of  a  suffragan,  powers  of  confirma¬ 
tion  could  be  delegated  to  an  archdeacon.  Hough’s  name  was  freely  men¬ 
tioned  for  such  an  appointment,  both  in  the  legislature,  and  among  the 
public,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Sanders  writing  to  his  principals,  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  that  ‘he  daily  expected  to  hear  a  public  statement 
of  the  proposed  ecclesiastical  changes’,  understanding  that  Hough  would 
be  made  an  archdeacon,  and  allowed  an  assistant  chaplain.^’  Disappoint¬ 
ment  that  no  such  steps  were  taken  evidently  clouded  the  remaining  years 
of  Hough’s  service  at  the  Cape. 

An  assistant  was  indeed  provided  in  1845,  in  the  person  of  the  staunch 
evangelical,  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Lamb:  but  only  on  condition  that  Hough  agreed 
to  allow  him  one  hundred  pounds  from  his  own  salary.  Much  of  his  time 
was  now  spent  at  Rondebosch,  where  he  could  rest  in  the  lovely  grounds, 
some  fifteen  acres  in  extent,  of  ‘The  Hermitage’.  An  oak  avenue  led  to  the 
double  coachhouse  with  stabling  for  four  horses,  and,  behind,  cowhouse, 
piggery  and  forage  loft.  The  house  itself,  with  dining  and  drawing  rooms 
shaded  from  the  sun,  study,  four  bedrooms,  two  kitchens  and  servants’ 
rooms,  was  large  enough  for  the  entertainment  of  visitors.'**  But,  with  a 
salary  in  effect  reduced  to  £500,  his  circumstances  were  straitened.  In  1846 
ill-health  obliged  him  to  leave  in  Lamb’s  hands  most  of  the  duties  attached 
to  his  chaplaincy.  He  preached  at  Rondebosch  on  Sunday  15  February  on 
the  occasion  of  the  twelfth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  St.  Paul’s  Church: 
but  thereafter  seldom  occupied  the  pulpit  at  St.  George’s.  On  medical  advice 
he  applied  for  leave,  receiving  a  period  of  fifteen  months  to  date  from  his 
departure  from  the  Cape.  On  26  September  news  reached  the  Colony  of  the 
handsome  endowment  in  support  of  the  new  see  from  Miss  Burdett  Coutts. 
Intelligence  of  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Robert  Gray  only  arrived  in  June 
1847,  when  Hough  had  been  some  months  in  England. 


Hough  went  first  to  Field  Place,  near  Stroud,  doubtless  to  visit  relatives. 
He  had  been  suffering  from  what  he  referred  to  as  ‘an  obstinate  and  compli¬ 
cated  disease’,  and,  in  March  1847,  made  up  his  mind  to  write  to  the  Secretary 
of  Slate  to  the  effect  that  he  was  ‘unfitted  by  hopeless  bodily  suffering  for  the 
effectual  discharge  of  his  duties’.  He  was  ready  to  relinquish  the  appoint- 

S.P.G.  Papers,  MSS.  Cape  Town,  1819-46. 

The  estate  was  sold  in  1852.  Cape  Government  Gazette,  16  Sept.  1852. 


ment,  ‘provided  he  may  be  permitted  to  enjoy  a  pension’.**  He  was  in¬ 
formed  in  reply  that  his  retirement  must  be  regarded  as  inevitable.  He  had 
already  met  the  new  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  explaining  to  him  the  position 
of  the  Church  at  the  Cape,  and  the  number  of  ordained  clergymen  avail¬ 
able.  On  26  April  Dr.  Gray  issued  a  printed  appeal,  not  only  for  funds  to 
support  mission  work  that  had  not  even  been  begun,  but  also  for  architec¬ 
tural  works  and  measured  drawings.  Hough  had  given  him  a  list  of  fourteen 
towns  or  large  villages  where  an  appreciable  number  of  Anglicans  resided 
without  either  church  or  clergyman. 

Sir  Henry  Pottinger  was  instructed  to  report  on  Hough’s  application  for 
a  pension.  There  might  have  been  prolonged  delay  but  for  the  anxiety  of 
Dr.  Gray  to  provide  for  the  clergy  whom  he  proposed  to  take  out  with  him. 
He  was  anxious  to  expedite  Hough’s  retirement,  since  ‘the  bishop  will 
occupy  the  position  until  now  in  some  respects  filled  by  the  senior  colonial 
chaplain’,  and  he  desired  to  be  consulted  before  further  appointments 
were  made.®®  Pottinger  having  reported  sympathetically,  despite  the 
pressure  on  the  colonial  treasury  from  renewed  frontier  wars.  Hough  was 
offered,  and,  on  3  January  1848,  accepted,  a  retiring  pension  of  £360. 

He,  at  first,  resided  with  his  relatives  at  Stanley  St.  Leonard,  and  seems 
to  have  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Stroud  for  the  next  few  years.  Apparently 
his  health  improved.  Surprisingly  enough,  on  11  March  1858,  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  living  of  Yelford,  the  smallest  parish  in  the  Oxford  diocese. 
Not  only  the  advowson  but  the  entire  parish  was  the  property  of  K.  J.  W. 
Lenthal,  a  descendant  of  the  Speaker  of  Charles  I’s  Long  Parliament.  The 
village  itself  nestled  in  a  hollow  near  the  Thames  some  three  miles  from 
Witney.  It  contained  no  more  than  half-a-dozen  cottages,  in  addition  to 
the  old  manor  house  and  the  tiny  Perpendicular  church.  The  manor  house, 
where  above  the  mantelpiece  of  its  Jacobean  parlour  can  still  be  seen  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  Hastings  family,  had  become  a  moderately  prosperous 
farm®' 

Hough  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  preached  to  the  rural  occupants  of 
the  nine  little  oaken  benches  that  filled  the  nave.  No  doubt  he  regarded  the 
living  as  a  kind  of  old-age  pension  to  supplement  what  he  was  receiving  from 
the  colonial  revenue.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  dispensation  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Clergy  Residence  Act  of  1810.  Bishop  Wilberforce,  it 
appears,  was  glad  enough  to  honour  one  who  had  been  commended  by 
Archbishop  Howley,  and  had  devoted  nearly  thirty-four  years  to  the  service 

*®  G.  Hough  to  Earl  Grey,  15  March  1847.  C.O.  48/282.  P.R.O. 

®®  Dr.  Gray  to  B.  Hawes,  5  July  1847,  C.O.48/282. 

®'  Warren  Hastings,  who  was  born  at  Churchill,  recovered  the  family  home  at  Dayles- 
ford,  Gloucr.,  but  not  Yelford,  which  had  passed  to  the  Lenthals  in  Stuart  days. 


of  the  colonial  Church.  But  it  is  a  sad  reflection  on  clerical  standards  that 
Hough’s  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Yelford  parish  register,  or  other 
parochial  records. 

His  death  took  place  in  his  eightieth  year  at  the  farm  ‘South  Park’,  near 
Reigate,  Surrey. 


Hough  belonged  to  the  class  of  clergymen  who  were  pious  without  being 
devout,  serious  but  not  austere.  Socially  he  was  aloof  and  difficult  of  access. 
J.  R.  Wollaston,  calling  on  him  at  Rondebosch,  ‘found  him  civil  enough’, 
but  felt  that  he  had  not  met  with  ‘that  cordiality  which  one  clergyman  ought 
to  show  to  another’.  ®  2  He  seldom  crossed  the  boundaries  set  by  custom 
to  the  activities  of  a  clergyman.  On  the  other  hand,  in  both  private  and 
public  matters,  his  attitude  was  marked  by  a  decided  breadth  of  view.  He 
readily  officiated  at  marriages  of  persons  of  the  Jewish  faith,  ‘liberally  and 
handsomely  according  to  the  English  law,  leaving  out  every  part  objection¬ 
able  to  our  religious  feelings’.®’  He  was  in  fact  singularly  free  from  pre¬ 
judice  and,  until  his  health  was  undermined  by  illness,  he  laboured  unspar¬ 
ingly  for  the  welfare  of  the  Anglican  community  at  the  Cape. 

ALAN  F.  HATTERSLEY 

THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  JOURNAL,  1824 

I 

VERSE 

The  South  African  Journal  of  1824  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  spontaneous 
bursting  into  print  of  a  colonial  people  seeking  for  cultural  expression. 
It  should  be  clear  that  the  English-speaking  Kapenaar  was  not  likely  to 
aspire  to  such  heights  from  his  popular  interests  and  educational  level, 
schooling  being  so  inadequate  at  this  period  in  our  history,  while  the  great 
majority  of  the  new  settlers  were  agricultural  workers  or  artisans.  It  required 
a  professional  man  of  letters  (Thomas  Pringle)  and  an  experienced  amateur 
(as  John  Fairbairn  had  hitherto  been),  both  of  whom  had  only  recently 
settled  in  Cape  Town  but  had  come  with  the  avowed  intent  of  using  their 
talents  for  the  improvement  of  the  public  mind,  to  bring  it  into  being. 

Further,  it  is  not  surprising  that  these  two  not  only  edited  but  also  wrote 

Wollaston,  Diary,  26  Febr.  1841.  S.A.P.L. 

L.  Herrman,  History  of  the  Jews  in  South  Africa,  1935,  p.  121. 
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the  greater  part  of  the  two  issues  themselves.  In  fact,  of  the  forty-six  items 
of  verse  and  prose,  sixteen  are  definitely  by  Pringle  and  thirteen  by  Fair- 
bairn,  while  three  or  four  more  can  probably  be  attributed  to  them. 

We  have  no  evidence  of  the  number  of  contributions  offered  and  of  the 
number  rejected,  apart  from  a  letter  declining  an  article  by  W.  W.  Bird  and 
a  note  “To  Correspondents”  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Journal,^  but  the 
success  of  later  Cape  journals  must  suggest  that  had  this  publication  con¬ 
tinued,  the  English-speaking  “intelligentsia”  would  have  become  more 
articulate.  They  were  indeed  not  slow  to  express  themselves  in  the  corres¬ 
pondence  columns  of  the  public  press.  On  the  other  hand  Pringle  and 
Fairbairn  set  themselves  a  high  standard  and  with  the  facility  for  writing 
that  both  possessed  they  were  clearly  very  ready  to  write  or  select  from 
their  own  earlier  works,  as  much  as  was  needed  to  fill  the  required  number 
of  pages. 

In  the  general  execution  of  the  Journal,  the  Editors  certainly  did  their 
best  to  fulfil  the  commendable  promises  of  their  prospectus,  ^  within  the 
limitations  of  space  imposed  by  expense,  and  No.  1  contained  thirteen  items 
of  verse  and  thirteen  of  prose,  plus  “The  Cape  Chronicle” — a  day-to-day 
account  of  news  from  January  1st  to  February  26th  1824.  No.  2  was  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  in  content,  four  articles  being  continued  from  No.  1.  There 
were  fewer  items  of  verse  but  these  included  one  long  poem,  Pringle’s  A  far 
in  the  desert.  There  is  nothing  fictional  and  by  far  the  lightest  writing  is  the 
same  writer’s  graphic  account  of  lion  hunts. 

Typical  of  the  time,  the  partiality  for  literary  anonymity  pervades  the 
Journal.  The  only  item  of  which  the  author’s  name  is  admitted  is  the  Note 
on  the  Settlers  by  H.  T.  Colebrooke  (not  the  member  of  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  and  not  a  South  African),  reprinted  from  the  Appendices  to  W.  W. 
Bird’s  State  of  the  Cape  in  1822.  The  common  form  of  subscription  is  one 
or  two  letters  and  these  are  rarely  initials — in  fact  only  at  the  end  of  his 
article  on  The  Lion  does  Pringle  sign  himself  “T.P.” — but  nearly  always  it 
is  the  terminal  letters  of  the  writer’s  Christian  and  occasionally  surname  that 
is  used.  For  instance  Thomas  Pringle  signs  himself  “S.”  or  less  frequently 
“S.E.”  and  Fairbairn  invariably  “N.”  Both,  however,  contributed  unsigned 
work  and  Pringle  for  his  article  on  Rust  and  Wheat  used  the  pseudonym 
“E.X.”,  presumably  as  implication  of  his  status  as  an  ex-Albany  settler. 
A  very  few  articles  have  longer  signatures  such  as  “A  Settler”  or  “Afer” 
(an  African). 

The  verse  appearing  in  the  Journal  is  by  no  means  the  earliest  to  be 
printed  and  published  in  South  Africa  as  several  fugitive  pieces  had  appeared 
from  1810  onwards  and  the  S.A.  Commercial  Advertiser  had  been  printing 

^  See  Quarterly  Bulletin,  12(3):  1 06. 

*  Ibid,  p.105. 


verse  from  its  first  issue  in  January  1824.*  Here  for  the  first  time,  however, 
was  acceptable  poetry  though  varying  in  quality.  Eight  of  these  items  were 
later  reprinted  in  the  first  anthology  of  South  African  verse,  R.  J.  Stapleton’s 
Poetry  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  .selected  from  the  periodical  journals  of  the 
Colony,  which  was  printed  by  Greig  in  1828.  This  compilation  while  being  of 
little  credit  to  its  editor's  critical  faculty,  is  of  interest  as  a  pioneer  work. 

Thomas  Pringle  himself  contributed  six  poems  to  No.  I  and  two  to  No.  2, 
all  of  which  were  reprinted  in  his  collected  poems  after  his  return  to  England 
in  1826.  The  first  of  these  collections — not  counting  the  Autumnal  excursion 
of  1819 — was  Ephemerides;  or  Occasional  poems,  written  in  Scotland  and 
South  Africa,  published  in  1828.  The  South  African  poems  were  again  pub¬ 
lished  in  African  sketches  (London  Moxon,  1834),  the  rest  of  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  Narrative  of  a  residence  in  South  Africa,  and  finally  after  the 
poet’s  death  in  his  Poetical  works  (Moxon,  1838).  These  last  were  published 
for  the  benefit  of  his  widow  and  reprinted  the  following  year.  It  is  necessary 
to  record  these  several  editions  because  Pringle  was  not  a  poet  to  be  satisfied 
with  his  work  and  nearly  all  his  verses  show  variations  in  successive 
appearances. 

The  first  of  his  poems  in  theyoMrrta/(p.8-9)— Signed  “S.,  February  1824” — 
is  entitled  Verses,  On  seeing  in  a  late  packet  of  English  Papers,  the  Surrender 
of  Cadiz,  and  the  Proscription  of  a  Free  Press  in  Germany  and  Switzerland, — 
by  Order  of  the  "Holy  Alliance".  This  was  inspired  by  the  reports  that  the 
concert  of  the  three  autocracies,  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria,  based  on  a 
mystical  declaration  of  Absolutist  and  Christian  principles,  and  scared  by 
the  possible  resurgence  of  revolution  in  any  form,  had  taken  swift  steps  to 
suppress  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  Spain  by  ordering 
the  French  army  to  invade  that  country  and  restore  an  autocratic  king  by 
force  of  arms.  The  British  government  would  lend  no  support  to  such 
policies.  A  lucid  Review  of  the  political  state  of  Europe,  almost  certainly  by 
Fairbairn,  was  published  in  No.  2  of  the  Journal. 

Pringle’s  poem  is  violently  anti-despotic,  beginning: 

“Again  we  hear  of  distant  wars. 

Of  fields  and  cities  lost  or  gained. 

Of  Kings  and  Emperors  and  Czars 
Colleagucd  to  hold  Mankind  enchained.” 

It  has  some  good  lines,  such  as: 

“We  see  the  hopes  of  Freedom  crushed 
All  soiled  the  flag  she  late  unfurled. 

Her  si>ng  upon  the  mountains  hushed. 

And  silent  gUntm  pervades  the  world.” 

*  Sec  Miller  (G.M.)  A  calendar  of  S.A.  English  verse  publications  To  1855  (Q.B. 
5(2):45-54.) 
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But  mostly  it  is  on  the  following  grandiose  level: 

“Alas,  for  Spain! — who  fiercely  fought, — 

Nor  vainly, — 'gainst  a  nobler  foe — 

Now  by  the  Bourbon  sold  and  bought. 

And  shamed  and  sunk — without  a  blow!” 

After  bewailing  the  fate  of  Europe  he  turns  to  England  “where  Freedom 
lingers  yet”,  but  he  is  not  satisfied  with  her  effort  and  produces  on  this 
theme  what  must  be  one  of  the  worst  verses  he  ever  penned: 

“And  where  is  Chatham’s  mighty  Son? — 

And  he,  the  thunderbolt  of  war 
Who  shivered  all  he  struck  upon — 

The  Chief  of  Nile  and  Trafalgar!" 

In  these  excerpts  we  have  ample  opportunity  to  observe  the  liberal  spirit 
we  have  learnt  to  expect  in  Pringle,  the  poem  clearly  having  been  written 
under  great  stress  of  feeling  and  bearing  a  marked  Byronic  influence.* 
The  poetic  muse,  so  much  better  suited  to  the  description  of  the  Scottish 
countryside  or  of  the  Eastern  Cape,  is,  however,  not  demonstrated. 

An  emigrant's  song  (p.24)  is  a  lovely,  though  mournful  and  nostalgic  lyric, 
even  if  its  sentiments  lack  “manly  and  energetic  determination”,  as  main¬ 
tained  in  an  editorial  footnote!  Here  indeed  were  the  editors  writing  with 
tongue  in  cheek,  for  while  the  authorship  of  the  poem  is  not  at  all  in  doubt, 
they  declared  that  “The  preceding  Verses  have  been  sent  us  by  an  esteemed 
Correspondent  and  are  among  the  most  tolerable  we  have  yet  received  from 
the  English  Settlement  on  the  Eastern  Frontier.”  This  was  followed  by 
moralizing  on  the  mistaken  sentiments  expressed  in  the  poem  and  an 
assurance  that  the  emigrants  would  win  through  in  spite  of  their  difficulties. 
The  Emigrant  of  the  poem  indeed  bemoans  the  fact  that  she  ever  left 
England’s  peace  for  the  unfriendly  desolation  of  Africa.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  in  his  collected  poems  the  poet  preserved  the  sentiments — 
even  if  unpopular — but  changed  the  English  maiden  to  a  Scottish  Border 
lass  and  the  title  to  The  Scottish  exile's  song.  The  refrain  of  the  original: 

“O!  lovely  spreads  th’  Acacia  grove 
In  Amakosa's  glen; 

But  fairer  far  the  home  1  love 
And  ne’er  must  see  again.” 

*  The  version  of  this  poem  in  Ephenterides  and  later  editions,  entitled  simply  I'erse-t, 
on  the  restoration  of  despotism  in  Spain,  is  considerably  revised.  It  begins; 

“Tis  the  old  tale; —  perfidious  war 
And  forts  and  fields  for  tyrants  gain’d.” 

It  is  dated;  Cape  Town,  Dec.  1823. 
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becomes : 


“(),  bonny  grows  the  broom  on  Blaikla*  knowes 
And  the  birk  in  Lerdan  vale 
And  green  are  the  hills  o’  the  milk-white  ewes 
By  the  briery  banks  o’  Cayle.” 

In  the  notes  to  Ephemerides  Pringle  hastens  to  make  clear  that  the  poem  is 
intended  to  express  the  feelings  of  a  desolate  female  rather  than  the  real 
feelings  of  the  Scottish  settlers  who  had  proved  so  resourceful. 

In  a  different  vein  is  the  Sonnet  written  on  a  visit  to  the  Moravian  Missionary 
institution  of  Enon,  or  White  Water,  South  Africa  {p.25).  This  mission  station 
must  have  impressed  Pringle  deeply  as  a  haven  of  peace  in  a  savage  country¬ 
side.  The  sonnet  was  described  by  the  reviewer  of  Ephemerides  in  the  Eclectic 
Review*  as  “worthy  of  Wordsworth’’.  Pringle  made  no  change  in  subsequent 
editions. 

The  Coffer  Song  (p.25),  also  signed  “T.”,  is  very  pretty  and  is  typical  of 
Pringle’s  fondness  for  attempting  to  depict  the  aboriginal  scene,  but  from 
its  very  rhythm  the  picture  that  results  is  certainly  not  Africa.  The  song  in 
which  the  Xhosa  husbandman  sings  of  his  home  and  loved  ones  is  Burns 
without  the  Scots  dialect  or  even  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself,  and  his  heart  is 
in  the  Border  country  rather  than  Kaffirland. 

Wedded  love  (p.33),  a  sentimental  little  avowal  of  constancy  by  a  husband 
to  a  wife,  was  written  by  Pringle  before  his  emigration  though  not  early 
enough  to  be  included  in  the  Autumnal  excursion  of  1819.  It  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  as  Song  VII  in  Ephemerides,  Pt.l.  Poems  written  in  Scotland. 

The  Sonnet  "Seest  thou.  Beloved,  yonder  cheerless  Oak?’’  (p.74),  is  like¬ 
wise  of  no  Cape  interest,  appearing  as  Sonnet  V  in  Ephemerides,  Pt.l.  It  is 
fatalistic,  depressing  and  far  removed  from  the  vigorous  rhythm  of  the  Coffer 
song  and  the  lyric  beauty  of  Wedded  love. 

To  No.  2  of  the  Journal  Pringle  only  contributed  two  out  of  the  seven 
verse  items,  viz.  Afar  in  the  desart  [.v/V]  (signed  S.E.)  and  The  Lion  and  the 
camelopard  (unsigned).  Both  were  included  by  Stapleton  in  his  anthology. 
The  former  is  probably  the  best  known  of  all  Pringle’s  works  and  without 
any  doubt  the  one  to  go  through  the  most  editions  with  numerous  variants. 
It  was  in  fact  the  subject  of  a  bibliographical  study  by  G.  W.  Robinson  which 
appeared  in  the  Papers  of  the  Bibliographical  society  of  America  in  1923.'' 
Afar  in  the  desert  (the  spelling  was  modernised  in  the  first  collected  edition) 


^  T.P.’s  birthplace,  Bluikluw,  near  Kelso.  Roxburghshire. 

•*  I'cleciic  rev.  29:351,  Apr.  1828. 

‘  Vol.l7,  pt.l.  He  was.  however,  ignorant  of  Stapleton  whose  version  is  that  of 
Ephemerides  and  not  of  the  Journal,  cf.  Green  (Maurice),  ‘Thomas  Pringle’s  Afar  in  the 
desert'  (Q.B.S.A.L.,  2(4):  1 10-112.) 
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enjoyed  a  great  popularity  and  won  the  approbation  of  Coleridge  who 
declared  it  to  be  “among  the  two  or  three  most  perfect  lyrical  poems  in  our 
language”."  Though  present  day  opinion  would  hardly  rate  it  so  high  it  is 
indeed  a  fine  poem  with  a  lilt  that  ably  imitates  the  beating  of  the  horses’ 
hoofs — 


“Away — away— in  the  Wilderness  vast. 

Where  the  White  Man’s  foot  hath  never  passed.” 

The  effect  is  achieved  by  a  succession  of  tetrameters  containing  a  great  many 
anapaests  and  dactyls  in  lengthy  stanzas  with  no  intermediate  full  stops. 
One  is  obliged  to  admit,  however,  that  a  certain  monotony  results — as  it 
may  indeed  when  riding  in  the  desert. 

The  Lion  and  the  camelopard,  placed  conveniently  after  the  second  part 
of  Pringle’s  prose  article  on  the  Lion,  is  a  graphic  description  of  the  preying 
of  a  lion  upon  a  giraffe.  Changes  in  subsequent  editions  are  definitely  for 
the  better  as  this  is  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  poem,  containing  for  its  con¬ 
clusion  such  unpleasant  lines  as: 

“Resigns  his  throat  to  the  raging  foe; 

Who  revels  amidst  his  dying  moans  — 

While  the  wolves  gather  round  to  share  his  bones.” 


The  last  line  was  changed  in  Ephemerides  to  the  following  three: 

“While,  gathering  round  to  pick  his  bones. 

The  vultures  watch,  in  gaunt  array 
Till  the  gorged  monarch  quits  his  prey.” 

The  latter  is  probably  more  accurate  if  no  more  poetical. 

*  «  * 

John  Fairbairn  wrote  little  verse  and  had  few  pretensions  to  be  a  poet.  He 
did,  however,  contribute  five  poems  to  the  South  African  Journal,  all  of  which 
are  signed  “N.”  Pringle,  in  the  notes  to  African  sketches  remarks  on  Fair- 
bairn’s  poetry  and  regrets  that  he  did  not  produce  more.  He  there  quotes 
two  other  poems  from  his  friend’s  pen.  We  have  reason  to  believe  too  that 
verses  signed  “j.F.”  in  the  early  issues  of  Blackwood's  magazine,  during 
Pringle’s  editorship,  are  his.® 

"  Ritchie  (Leitch)  Memoir  of  Thos.  Pringle  in  Poetical  works  of  T.P.,  1838,  p.cxiii. 

®  Cf.  T.P.  to  J.F.,  20/6  1818  (Library  of  Parliament),  where  T.P.  wrote  “Do  better 
yourself  and  send  something  dashing,  in  the  shape  of  u  tale,  prose  or  verse  -or  something 
or  other  pithy  and  piquant.”  T.P.  had  indeed  left  Blackwrxxl  for  Constable  at  this  time  but 
the  foregoing  illustrates  their  relationship. 
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Fairbairn’s  verse  contributions  are  all  in  No.  1  of  ihc  Journal  and  are  of  no 
particular  distinction.  They  strike  one  as  having  more  in  common  with 
seventeenth  century  poetry — notably  that  of  Shirley — than  with  the  romanti¬ 
cism  of  his  own  age.  Here  and  there  a  line  occurs  which  attracts  attention 
but  rather  for  its  familiar  ring  than  its  original  conception.  Compare  the 
following  from  Melrose  Abbey  (p.73):^“ 

“Beneath  this  sky-like  dome  have  prayed 
The  heroes  of  the  stormy  ages. 

And  here  their  noble  dust  is  laid. 

Commingled  with  the  saint's  and  sage's.” 

or  this  from  Song  (p.ll): 

“Then  deem  not  love  is  lightly  got. 

Nor  months  nor  years  of  pain  regard : 

Hard  is  the  lover's,  soldier's  lot, 

But  rich  as  Heaven  the  dear  reward.” 

This  poem  was  also  published  in  the  S.y4.  Commercial  Advertiser  for  28th 
January  1824.  His  other  verses  are  The  Dead (p.lO),  We  meet  no  more  (p.lO) 
and  Solitude  (p.74).  It  may  be  noted  that  the  last  mentioned — perhaps  the 
best  of  his  poems — is  the  only  one  in  a  different  metre: 

“Doth  peace  of  mind,  or  slumber  undisturbed 
By  lonely  springs,  or  silent  grottoes  dwell? 

Or  is  there  medicine  for  a  mind  perturbed, 

O  Solitude!  within  thy  secret  cell?” 

If  these  verses  are  in  any  way  a  true  reflection  of  Fairbairn’s  own  state  of 
mind  at  this  time,  he  was  not  a  happy  man. 

On  pages  34  and  35  of  No.  1  are  two  poems  headed  Fugitive  poetry  and 
bearing  this  explanation: 

“The  following  little  Pieces  have  been  given  to  us,  as  early  and  unpub¬ 
lished  effusions  from  the  pen  of  a  great  and  virtuous  living  poet.  As  the 
author  has  not  deemed  them  deserving  of  a  place  in  his  collected  works,  we 
do  not  feel  authorized  to  distinguish  them  by  his  name,  though  we  willingly 
indulge  our  Correspondent’s  wish,  and  our  own  feelings,  by  inserting  them 
in  our  pages.” 

In  1824  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  law  of  copyright  doubtless  meant 
little  to  magazine  editors.  These  poems — To  a  beautiful  Jewish  girl  and  The 
drinking  song  of  Munich  are,  with  The  name  unknown  in  No.  2,  the  work  of 
Thomas  Campbell  (1777-1844),  and  were  written  during  his  “literary  pil¬ 
grimage”  to  Germany  in  1800-1  when  he  was  23  or  24  years  old.  The  first 


Ms.  formerly  in  Jardinc  Collection,  now  in  S.A.  Library. 
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poem  is  not  included  in  the  edition  of  his  poetical  works  published  in  1830, 
but  is  quoted  in  his  Life  and  letters,  edited  by  William  Beattie  in  1849  (v.l, 
p.347-8),  and  also  in  Cyrus  Redd'pg’s  Literary  reminiscences  and  memoirs 
of  Thomas  Campbell,  1860  (v.l,  p.52'3).  The  full  title  is  given  as  “To  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Jewish  girl  of  Altona:  a  fragment”,  and  as  a  fragment  Campbell  would 
not  allow  it  to  be  published.  Thus  while  Pringle  held  Campbell  in  the  highest 
regard  (cf.  his  poem  dedicated  to  him:  Sonnet  VI II,  Ephemerides,  p.80),  he 
and  Fairbairn  were  acting  contrary  to  his  wishes  in  “indulging”  their  “corres¬ 
pondent” — who  was  probably  indeed  themselves! 

Of  the  Drinking  song,  Beattie  tells  us  that  it  was  “a  song,  translated  from 
the  German,  which  afterwards  appeared  in  a  London  newspaper”.  ^  ^  It 
was  included  in  the  1830  edition  of  Campbell’s  poems.  The  name  unknown: 
an  imitation  of  Klopstock  (p.91),  is  mentioned  by  Beattie.  This  poem  also 
dates  from  the  German  period — in  the  S. A.  Journal  it  is  described  as  “Written 
in  Germany  in  1800” — and  is  clearly  based  on  Klopstock’s  Die  kiinftige 
Geliebte,  a  very  much  longer  work.  Campbell  had  met  Klopstock,  then  in 
his  late  seventies,  in  Hamburg  in  June  1800.  It  appears  in  his  Poetical 
works  of  1830. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  poem  to  Judith,  the  beautiful  Jewess,  was  not 
finished,  as  it  has  considerable  beauty  and  is  worthy  of  inclusion  in  many  an 
anthology.  Stapleton  rightly  considered  the  first  two  poems  out  of  place  in 
his  collection  but  did  include  the  third,  having  no  clue  to  its  origin. 

There  remain  five  other  pieces  of  unknown  authorship,  of  which  the  first 
in  order  of  appearance  is  a  sonnet  And  dost  thou  turn  from  me  the  melting  eye 
(p.lO)  signed  “N.S.”  Rejecting  the  unlikely  possibility  that  this  is  a  joint 
effort  of  the  two  editors,  the  letters  could  be  the  terminals  of  Stephen  Twy- 
cross,  merchant  of  Long  Street,  Cape  Town,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Exchange.  There  is  no  evidence  to  support  this  other  than  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  foundation  member  of  the  S.A.  Literary  Society  of  1824.“ 

The  stricken  deer  (p.92),  though  unsigned  in  the  Journal,  is  attributed  to 
“N.”  (Fairbairn)  in  Stapleton’s  anthology  (p.94)  but  its  extreme  pessimism 
would  hardly  support  this.  The  motif  of  the  “stricken  deer”,  shunning  and 
shunned  by  the  herd,  is  used  by  several  English  poets  but  by  none  that  we 
know  of  in  such  black  despair  as  the  writer  here.  The  best  known  example 
of  course  is  that  in  Cowper’s  The  Task,  Book  III: 

“I  was  a  stricken  deer  that  left  the  herd 
Long  since  .  . .” 


Beattie,  op.  cit.  p.337. 

“  Ihid.  p.229,  341. 

African  Court  calendar,  1825;  Papers  of  the  S.A.  Literary  Society,  1824.  Cape 
Town,  1825,  p.l5. 
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and  this  may  indeed  have  suggested  the  metaphor  to  the  Cape  writer,  but 
there  the  influence  ended.  ^  *  Cowper’s  intention  was  to  show  how  he  was 
saved  from  “death  in  distant  shades”  by  the  power  of  Christ,  while  the  Cape 
writer  falls  “in  darkness  to  decay”. 

The  satirical  Modern  friendship  (p.92)  is  a  brief  eight  lines,  also  included 
by  Stapleton,  and  Aux  femmes  is  a  fill-up  in  French.  On  the  death  of  a  little 
girl  is  a  more  considerable  poem  but  its  chief  interest  lies  in  its  emanation 
from  the  Albany  district  in  April  1823,  according  to  the  Journal — which 
makes  it — Pringle  apart — one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  settler  verse. 

The  high  lights  of  the  verse  in  South  Afiica’s  first  literary  publication  are 
inevitably  the  works  of  Pringle  and  Campbell,  and  without  them  the  selec¬ 
tion  would  indeed  have  been  undistinguished  and  calculated  to  give  a  gloomy 
picture  of  the  Colonial  muse.  Pringle  was  primarily  a  nature  poet,  strongly 
influenced  by  Wordsworth  and  Scott,  though  with  none  of  the  mystical  or 
imaginative  interpretation  of  the  former.  Nature  was  to  him  something  to 
be  enjoyed  or  feared  for  its  outward  appearance  only  and  if  it  gave  him 
peace  of  mind  or  sorrow  that  was  purely  a  natural  outcome  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  explain  why.  His  was  a  simple  character  though  a  courageous 
one  and  we  must  be  thankful  for  these  first  efforts  to  describe  the  Cape  in 
verse. 

A.  M.  LEWIN  ROBINSON 


The  Task,  Bk.IlI,  line  108,  written  in  1784.  Other  examples  are:  Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet,  3:2,  1.289;  Thos.  Moore’s  Irish  melodies  (“Come  rest  in  this  bosom,  my  own 
stricken  deer’’).  Cf.  Shelley:  “A  herd-abandoned  deer  struck  by  the  hunter’s  dart.’’  {Adonais, 
XXXlll,  9.) 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  PERIODICAL  PUBLICATIONS 

Supplementing  the  Handlist  of  South  African  Periodicals  received  under 
the  Copyright  Act,  current  in  December  1951. 

NEW  PERIODICALS  RECEIVED  (to  1  May,  1958) 
(Including  old  ones  received  for  the  first  time) 


Approach;  man  in  life  &  space.  Sagittarius 
Publishers,  P.O.  Box  1953,  Pretoria.  I  3 
p.c.,  12  -  p.a.  v.l,  no.l,  April  1958  M. 
Mimeographed. 

Anna.  Heraldry  Society  of  Southern  Africa, 
P.O.  Box  665,  Cape  Town.  No.l,  April 
1958.  Q. 

Caravanews.  Africaravans  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box 
115,  Pinetown.  Free,  v.l,  no.l.  May  1958. 

Q. 

Catholic  Life.  Diocese  of  Johannesburg, 
Catholic  Centre,  98  Kerk  St.,  Johannes¬ 
burg.  6d.  p.c.  v.l,  no.l,  April  1958.  M. 
Contact;  the  South  African  News  Review. 
Selemela  Publications  (Pty.)  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box 
3618,  Cape  Town.  9d.  p.c.  v.l,  no.l,  8th 
Feb.  1958.  F. 

Critique.  Arts  Faculty  Council,  Witwaters- 
rand  University,  Johannesburg,  v.2,  no.l, 
April  1955.  Irreg. 

Election  News.  Mr.  H.  Miller,  17  Trafalgar 
House,  Kotze  St.,  Johannesburg.  [No.l], 
Jan.  1958 — lno.2],  April  1958. 

English  Electric;  a  periodical  digest  of  news. 
English  Electric  Co.  of  S.A.  (Pty.)  Ltd., 
P.O.  Box  2387,  Johannesburg.  No.l,  March 

1957.  Irreg. 
English  Studies  in  .Africa.  Witwatersrand 
University  Press,  Milner  Park,  Johannes¬ 
burg.  5/-  p.c.,  10  -  p.a.  v.l,  no.l,  March 

1958.  Bi-a. 

Highway.  The  Bible  Institute  of  S.A.,  Main 
Rd.,  Kalk  Bay,  C.P.  2  6  p.a.,  v.l,  no.l, 
Nov.  1957.  Bi-a. 

Jacobsen's  Railage  Tariff  Index  &  Supple¬ 
ments.  Jacobsen’s,  P.O.  Box  1878,  Pretoria. 
[No.l,  March  1958].  Irreg. 

Mimeographed. 

Journal  for  Geography/Tydskrif  vir  Aard- 
rykskunde.  Society  for  the  Teaching  of 
Geography,  Department  of  Geography. 
Stellenbosch  University,  Stellenbosch.  Free 


to  members,  5  -  p.c.  to  non-members,  v.l, 
no.l.  Sept.  1957.  Bi-a. 

Kolbe  .\ssociation  of  South  .\frica.  News¬ 
letter.  Editor,  Rev.  P.  Holland,  St.  Joseph’s 
Scholasticate,  Cedara,  Natal.  No.l,  May 

1957.  Irreg. 
Lance,  The.  St.  George's  Presbyterian 
Church,  138  10th  Avenue,  Highlands  North, 
Johannesburg,  [no.l,  1949].  One  issue  only. 
Methodist  Youth  Department  Quarterly 
(supplement  to  the  Methodist  Newsletter). 
Youth  Department  of  the  Methodist  Church 
of  South  Africa,  502  Bigden  House,  505/7 
Smith  St.,  Durban.  No.l,  Feb.  1958.  Q. 
Montsosa  Bosego.  Church  of  the  Nazarene 
Location  Work,  Editor,  Rev.  G.  R.  Hayse, 

1 24  Kimberley  Rd.,  Robertsham,  Johannes¬ 
burg.  V.3,  no.3,  July  Sept.  1957.  Irreg. 
Mosupa  Tsela.  Hermannsburg  Mission 
Press,  P.O.  Moorleigh,  Natal.  3d.  p.c., 
3/-  p.a.  V.29,  no.l,  (331)  Jan.  1953.  M. 
Motorgids;  die  blad  vir  die  motoris.  Afri- 
kaanse  Handelsinstituut  in  samewerking 
met  Rondalia  Toerklub,  Posbus  1741, 
Pretoria,  2/-  p.c.,  £1  p.a.  v.l,  no.l,  Feb. 

1958.  M. 

Natal  Provincial  Library  News.  Natal 
Provincial  Library  Service,  P.O.  Box  2999, 
Pietermaritzburg.  No.l,  March  1958.  M. 
Nursing  News.  Federation  of  S.A.  Nurses  & 
Mid  wives,  8  Helderweg,  "Garlandale”, 
Athlone.  v.l,  no.l,  April  1958.  Irreg. 
Railway  Engineering.  Odhams  Press  S.A. 
(Pty.)  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  2598,  Cape  Town. 
3/-  p.c.,  35/-  p.a.  v.l,  no.2,  Feb.  1957.  M. 
Rand  Racing  Guide.  The  Publishers,  P.O. 
Box  2870,  Johannesburg.  2,'-  p.c.,  v.l,  no.l, 
3rd  April  1957.  W. 

Report  from  Unessa.  United  English- 
Speaking  South  Africans,  P.O.  Box  9346, 
Johannesburg.  No.l,  April  1958.  Irreg. 
Rider’s  Digest;  a  journal  for  the  South 
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African  Horseman.  P.  N.  Roberts,  P.O. 
Box  110,  Sandown,  Johannesburg.  2  -  p.c. 
v.l,  no.l,  Feb.  1958.  M. 

S.A.B.M.S.  Horizon.  S.A.  Baptist  Mission¬ 
ary  Society.  Editor,  Rev.  W.  Edmunds,  63 
Protea  St.,  Kensington,  Johannesburg,  v.l, 
no.l,  Jan.  March  1958.  Q. 

Saturday  Sun.  The  Editor,  913  Cennewa 
House,  West  St.,  Durban.  4d.  p.c.  No.l, 
14th  Sept.  1957.  W. 

South  African  Association  of  Assayers 
Journal.  The  Association.  P.O.  Box  6343, 
Johannesburg.  Free  to  members,  v.l,  no.l, 
Jan.  19.‘i8.  M. 

South  African  Merchandising.  S.A.  Pub¬ 
lishers  (Pty.)  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  667,  Cape 
Town.  10  -  p.a.  v.l,  no.l,  March  1958. 

3  p.a. 


South  African  Road  Federation  Newsletter. 
The  Federation.  P.O.  Box  8189,  Johannes¬ 
burg.  No.l  of  1958,  Jan.  1958.  irreg. 
Mimeographed. 

South  African  Road  Federation  Technical 
Bulletin.  The  Federation.  P.O.  Box  8189, 
Johannesburg.  No.l,  Oct.  1957.  Irreg. 
Mimeographed. 

Treason  Trial  Bulletin.  Treason  Trial 
Defence  Fund.  P.O.  Box  2864.  Johannes¬ 
burg.  [No.l,  1958).  Irreg. 

Mimeographed. 

t'mkhombi  Ndlela.  Pan  African  Gospel 
Publishers.  264  Christoffel  St..  Pretoria. 
Nov.  Dec.  1956.  Irreg. 

Verkiesingsnuus.  Mr.  H.  Miller.  17  Trafalgar 
House,  Kotze  St.,  Johannesburg.  [No.l] 
Jan.  1958 -[no.2]  April  1958. 


CEASED  PUBLICATION 
(Issue  noted  is  last  that  appeared) 


Catholic  Times  of  South  Africa,  v.23,  no. 3, 
March  1958. 

Consort,  v.l,  no.l,  July  1957. 

Dandy  Ebb  Journal.  No.69,  Dec.  1957. 
Dandy  Ebb  Tydskrif.  No.24,  Dec.  1957. 
Fellowship  (Emmanuel  Press).  59  62,  Sept. 
Dec.  1957. 

Foundation,  v.7,  no.6,  Nov.  1954. 
Heraldry  Society  of  Southern  .Africa.  News- 
litter.  No.  13,  31st  Dec.  1957. 


Islamic  Express,  n.s.  no.l.  Jan.  1955. 
Jacobsen's  Objectionable  Literature  Index. 
14th  June  1957. 

Jewish  Review,  v.l.  no.9,  March  1957. 
K.W.V.  News,  no.28.  Nov.  1955. 

Lumen,  v.8.  no.l,  April  1957. 

Meisie  en  Vrou.  v.l,  no.6,  Oct.  1957. 
Milady,  v.l 3,  no.l,  March  1958. 

Theatre  News,  v.2,  no.4.  Oct.  1957. 


CHANGES  OF  TITLE,  ADDRESS,  INCORPORATIONS,  ETC. 

Balfour  Park  Magazine  became:  House  &  Home  is  rnrH-pMA/Zs/irr/ bimonthly. 


Balfour  News  &  Views  niih  v.l,  no.l, 
Jan.  1958. 

Contact  became: 

Sokhel'-L'miilo  with  Feb.  1958.  Editor: 
Mr.  P.  M.  Brown,  268  Longmarket  St., 
Pietermaritzburg. 

C.U.S.A.  Kerkberig.  AVh-  Editor:  Eerw. 
J.  F.  Thorne,  Roosstraat  22,  Paarl. 
Harvest.  \eH-  Editor:  36  Currey  St.,  Kim¬ 
berley. 

Haul  resumed  publication  with  v.l,  no.l, 
1958. 

Heart  is  now  published  bimonthly. 


Subscription  remains  the  same. 

Ons  Wild  is  now  published  annually. 
Presbyterian  Leader.  Sew  Series  v.l,  no.l, 
April  1958  (newspaper  format).  Sew  Editor: 
Rev.  H.  Booth  Coventry,  3  Lourens  Court. 
Lourens  St.,  Somerset  West. 

Pretoria  Pronoas  Amorc  Bulletin.  Sew 
Editor:  Mr.  O.  Barclay.  5  Neal  St..  Ricton- 
dalc,  Pretoria. 

Print  Review  became: 

Print  &  Paper  Review  with  v.4,  no.5, 
Feb.  1958. 
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Printocraft.  New  address  of  Hon.  Secretary  Editorial  offices.  P.O.  Box  4,  Bergvliet. 
of  the  Cape  Town  Association  of  Printing  10/-  p.a. 

House  Craftsmen,  P.O.  Box  2633,  Cape  South  African  Jewish  Frontier.  New  address 
Town.  of  Publishers:  P.O.  Box  2588,  Johannesburg. 

South  African  Bee  Journal  became:  Standpunte  is  now  being  published  by 

African  Beekeeping  incorporating  the  Nasionale  Boekhandel  Bpk.,  Posbus  119, 
S.A.  Bee  Journal  with  no.l,  March  1958.  Parow. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS  FROM  AND  ABOUT  SOUTH  AFRICA 
CLASSIFIED  NATIONAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Including  material  received  under 

LIBRARIES 

BIBLIOTEKE 

Perry,  John  Wallace.  Libraries,  readers  and 
Zeitgeist:  an  inaugural  lecture  delivered  at 
Durban  on  25th  September,  1956.  (Pmbg.), 
University  press,  1957.  (i),  22  p.  21  Jem. 

(027.7) 

PHILOSOPHY,  PSYCHOLOGY  & 
ETHICS 

WYSBEGEERTE,  SIELKUNDE  EN 
SEDELEER 

De  VIeeschauwer,  H.  J.  Three  centuries  of 
Geulincx  research :  a  bibliographical  survey. 
Pretoria,  University  of  South  Africa,  1957. 
72  p.  2Ucm.  (Mededelings  Communica¬ 
tions.  CM).  (141) 

Gefedereerde  Nederduits  Gereformeerde 
Kerke.  Uniale  Kerklike  kongres.  Die  drank- 
vraagstuk  in  Suid-Afrika:  referate  en 
besluite  .  .  .  Pretoria,  Federale  raad  van 
die  N.G.  kerke  vir  B.M.E.,  [1958).  [iii], 
4-170  p.  ports.  21cm.  (178) 

Oberholzer,  Carel  Krilgel.  Moderne  per- 
soonsvisies.  Pretoria,  die  Universiteit. 
(1957).  [37]  p.  23icm.  (153.7) 

Oordruk  uit  Hervormde  teologiese  studies. 
Sept.  1957. 

- Ons  en  ons  kinders:  besinning  oor  die 

verhouding  ouer-kind.  Pretoria,  van  Schaik, 
1957.  [iv],  5-132  p.  20cm.  (173.5) 

RELIGION  &  MISSIONS 
GODSDIENS  EN  SENDINGS 
Darlow,  David  John.  When  I  survey: 
thoughts  in  preparation  for  Holy  Com- 


the  Copyright  Act  No.  9,  1916 

munion.  [Lovedale],  (Lovedale  press) 
(19581.  6-77  p.  19icm.  (242) 

Du  Toit,  Catharina  Mertina  [Mev.  H.  D.  A. 
du  Toit]  comp.  Come  unto  me  and  live  .  .  . 
Roodepoort,  Christian  publishing  co., 
(1958].  (iv],  81  p.  17Jcm.  2/3.  (242) 

Edmunds,  Wilfred.  An  isolated  family: 
Baptist  work  on  St.  Helena.  (Jobg.],  S.A. 
Baptist  press,  (1958].  (vi],  7-64  p.  pis.  21cm. 

(286) 

Graham,  William  Franklin.  Die  geheim  van 
geluk  (secret  of  happiness);  uit  die  Engels 
vertaal  deur  Timo  Kriel.  Kempton  Park, 
Hart-uitgewers,  (1957).  (vi],  (i]8-119  p. 
19cm.  (243) 

Holt,  Basil.  Christian  baptism.  Linden, 
Jobg.,  Disciples  of  Christ,  1958.  (ii],  3-20  p. 
12cm.  (265.1) 

Jooste,  J.  H.  Die  A.E.B.  in  wese  en  praktyk. 
Bloemftn.,  SACUM,  (1958].  (viii],  (l]10-87 
p.  18cm.  6/-.  (284.2) 

Kategismuspreke:  twee-en-vyftig  preke  oor 
die  Heidelbergse  Kategismus.  Potchef- 
stroom,  Calvyn-jubileumboekefonds,  1957. 
(iv],  5-422  p.  21cm.  17/6.  (238.4) 

Kritzinger,  M.  O.  Driekwarteeufees-gedenk- 
boek  van  die  Ned.  Geref.  kerk,  Laingsburg, 
1882-1957.  (Laingsburg,  die  Skrywer,  1957). 
(xix],  170  p.  illus.,  ports.  21cm.  (284.2) 

Kriiger,  B.  R.  Die  ontstaan,  ontwikkeling 
en  betekenis  van  die  Gereformeerde  kerk 
op  die  Witwatersrand.  Pretoria,  (die 
Skrywer],  (1956).  (vi],  7-87  p.  illus.,  ports. 
21icm.  (284.2) 

Le  Roux,  Jean  Malan.  Die  wetenskap,  ons 
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wereld,  ons  lewe;  lesse  uit  my  laboratorium. 
Kpstad.,  Nasionale  boekhandel,  [1958].  xi, 
99  p.  211cm.  7/6.  (215) 

Murray,  Andrew.  Absolute  surrender;  (new 
and  rev.  ed.).  London,  Marshall,  Morgan 
&  Scott,  (1957).  [iv],  7-142  p.  17cm.  10/-. 

(252) 

Marais,  Ben.  Human  diversity  and  Christian 
unity  .  .  .  lecture  delivered  at  Rhodes 
university  .  .  .  Grahamstown,  Rhodes 
university,  1957.  21[21  p.  211cm.  (Peter 
Ainslie  memorial  lecture).  I/-.  (270.8) 

Muller,  Jacobus  Johannes.  In  U  lig;  deel  II. 
Bloemftn.,  SACUM,  (1957).  [x],  11-203  p. 
22cm.  (241) 

Odendaal,  J.  D.  Die  Baptiste.  Pretoria, 
Afrikaansc  Baptistekerk,  1957.  vi,  38  p. 
18cm.  (286) 

Robinson,  E.  F.  Voor  die  kruis:  gebede  vir 
privaat  gebruik  .  .  .  George,  Afrikaans 
publication  committee  of  diocese  of  George, 
[1957].  [16]  p.  illus.  llcm.  (248) 

Wangcmann,  Th.  Maleo  en  Sekoekoeni; 
vertaal  .  .  .  deur  dr.  J.  F.  W.  Grosskopf; 
uitgegee  .  .  .  deur  G.  P.  J.  Triimpelmann 
met  'n  opsomming  in  Engels  vertaal  deur 
A.  Ravenscroft.  Kpstad.,  Van  Riebceck- 
vereniging,  1957.  [vii]vii-xxv,  185  p. 
front.(map),  pis.  (incl.  ports.).  21cm. 
(V.R.S.38).  28/-.  (266(68)) 

LAW,  POLITICS  &  ADMINISTRATION 
WET,  STAATSLEER  EN 
ADMINISTRASIE 

Allport,  Gordon  W.  The  participant  citizen; 
the  sixth  annual  George  Denny  lecture 
delivered  ,  .  .  4th  September,  1956. 
(Durban),  Natal  technical  college,  (1956). 
[20]  p.  28cm.  (323.6) 

Beck,  Charles  Arthur.  The  theory  and 
principles  of  pleading;  2nd  ed.:  supplement 
II  by  I.  Isaacs.  Durban,  Butterworth,  1957. 
xii,  57  p.  24cm.  (347.92) 

Birch,  H.  W.  The  deeds  registries  act  [1937] 
and  regulations;  consolidated,  annotated 
and  indexed.  Durban,  Butterworth,  1958. 
vi,  169  p.  23cm.  (347.2) 

Caney,  Leonard  Richard.  Statute  law  and 


subordinate  legislation.  Durban,  Prentice- 
Hall,  (1957).  [xxiv],  I29[18]  p.  211cm. 

(346.2) 

Carter,  Gwendolen  Margaret.  The  politics 
of  inequality:  South  Africa  since  1948. 
London,  Thames  &  Hudson,  (1958).  [v], 
6-535  p.  maps,  tables,  diagrs.  26cm.  63  '-. 

(329.968) 

Gardiner,  Frederick  George  and  Lansdown, 
Charles  William  Henry.  South  African 
criminal  law  and  procedure;  6th  ed.  by 
Charles  W.  H.  Lansdown,  William  G.  Hoal 
and  Alfred  V,  Lansdown.  C.T.,  Juta,  1957. 

2  V.  241cm.  (343) 

Hahio,  H.  R.  and  Kahn,  Ellison.  Company 
law  through  the  cases:  a  collection  of 
leading  English  and  South  African  cases  on 
company  law  (excluding  judicial  manage¬ 
ment  and  winding-up)  . . .  C.T.,  Juta,  1958. 
xxxii,  440  p.  251cm.  80,  -.  (347.7) 

Manuel,  George.  The  communist  threat  and 
the  coloured  people.  (Pretoria,  Anti¬ 
communist  action  committee),  [1958].  9  p. 
21cm.  (/jiti-kommunistiese  inligtingsrecks, 
no.6).  (335.4) 

Mars,  Walter  Herhert.  The  law  of  insolvency 
in  South  Africa;  5th  ed.  by  Harold  Edward 
Hockly.  C.T.,  Juta,  1958.  liii[i],  699  p. 
251cm.  130/-.  (347.7) 

Miller,  H.  What  is  the  Nationalist  party 
policy  for  18  year  olds  and  under?/ Wat  is 
Na.sionale  party  se  bcleid  vir  18-jariges  en 
jonger?  (Jobg.),  [the  Author,  1958].  [64]  p. 
ports.  13 1cm.  I/-.  (329.%8) 

Molteno,  Donald  Barkly.  The  assault  on 
our  liberties.  Jobg.,  South  African  institute 
of  race  relations,  1958.  [ii],  25  p.  211cm. 
2/6.  (323.44) 

Prinsloo,  M.  J.  M.  Blanke  vroue-arbeid  in 
die  Unie  van  Suid-Afrika.  Kpstad., 
Nasionale  boekhandel,  1957.  [viii],  9-373  p. 
illus.,  tables(some  fold.).  23cm.  35/-  (331.4) 

Slatter,  E.  J.  The  executor's  guide:  a 
practical  handbook  on  the  administration 
of  deceased  estates  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  Jobg.,  Donaldson’s  publications, 
[1958].  [iv],  3-45  p.  tables.  211cm.  10/-, 

(347.6) 
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Union  Federal  Party.  A  brief  statement  of 
the  main  principles  and  policies  of  the 
Federal  Party.  (Pmbg.),  [the  Party].  1958. 
16  p.  18Jcm.  (329.968) 

R.XCE  RELATIONS 
R.ASSE-AANGELEENTHEDE 
Grobler,  Jan  Harm.  Africa's  destiny.  Jobg.. 
Book  of  the  month  club.  1958.  [\],  1 1-207  p. 
22cm.  (326(6) ) 

Malan,  M.  P.  A.  Apartheid:  is  beloftes 
uitgevoer?  ja,  ja,  ja.  (Bloemftn.,  Inligting- 
diens  van  die  Nasionale  party),  1957.  14  p. 
20cm.  (326:323.35) 

Marquard,  Leopold.  South  Africa’s  internal 
boundaries;  presidential  address  .  .  .  Jobg.. 
South  African  institute  of  race  relations. 
1958.  [ii].  23  p.  2Ucm.  (326:333) 

Mathewson,  James  Edward.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  urban  Bantu  township;  [another 
ed.].  Pretoria,  van  Schaik,  1957.  [vij. 
7-143  p.  front.,  pis.,  plans,  tables.  23cm. 

(326:331.83) 

Palmer,  Mabel.  The  history  of  the  Indians 
in  Natal.  C.T.,  O.U.P.  for  the  University 
of  Natal,  1957.  x,  197  p.  front.,  pis.,  ports., 
map(fold.).  22cm.  (Natal  regional  survey, 
v.lO).  37  6.  (309.1684) 

Potgieter,  E.  F.  Dinamiese  aspekte  van  die 
Suid-Afrikaanse  kontaksituasie.  Pretoria, 
Universiteit  van  Suid-Afrika,  1957.  [ii], 
3-19  p.  21  Jem.  (Mededelings,  Communica¬ 
tions,  B.5).  (326:301) 

Smith,  Prudence.  eJ.  Africa  in  transition: 
some  B.B.C.  talks  on  changing  conditions 
in  the  Union  and  the  Rhodcsias.  London, 
Reinhardt,  (1958).  xi.  179  p.  20cm.  (326(6) ) 
Southern  .African  Catholic  Bishops'  Con¬ 
ference.  Statement  on  apartheid  .  .  ./Ver- 
klaring  oor  apartheid  . . .  (Pretoria,  General 
secretariate  of  the  .  .  .  Conference,  1957). 
[4]  -  [4]  p.  21  Jem.  (326:323.35) 

ECONOMICS  &  BUSINESS 
EKONOMIE  EN  HANDEL 
Kruger,  P.  J.  Is  die  bemarking  van  vieis  in 
Suid-Afrika  deur  een  kanaal  moontlik? 
Bloemftn.,  (die  Skry  wer),  [1958].  [ii],  3-16  p. 
21cm.  (338.1) 


Pretorius,  J.  .A.  Pretorius  se  cenvouJige 
boerdery  boekhouding  en  rekord  stelsel. 
(Pretoria),  Pretoria  drukkers.  (1957).  131  p. 
27 Jem.  15  -.  (631.16) 

Sadie,  J.  L.  Die  Afrikaner  in  die  lands- 
ekonomie.  (Jobg.).  S.A.U.K.,  [1958].  40  p. 
port.  21  Jem.  (330.968) 

Schumann.Christian  Gustav  Waldemar  en 
andere.  Ekonomie:  'n  inleidende  studie. 
Stellenbosch,  Universiteitsuitgewers,  [1958]. 
[iv],  v-xxii,  770  p.  illus.,  tables.  24cm.  (330) 
Shopping?  In  the  Cape  Peninsula;  specially 
recommended  services;  1958  comprehensive 
shopping  guide  that  pinpoints  your  pur¬ 
chases.  (C.T.,  Ellard  publications),  1958. 
66  p.  illus.(some  col.).  25cm.  (658.871) 

Wiehahn,  Barry  Sluyter.  Accounting  and 
commercial  dictionary:  English— Afrikaans. 
C.T..  Juta,  1958.  [xi],  184  p.  25Jcm.  38  6. 

(657) 

SOCIAL  &  WELFARE  WORK 
SOSIALE  EN  MA.ATSKAPLIKE  WERK 
.lohannesburg  Council  for  the  Care  of  the 
Aged.  Lectures  on  the  care  of  the  aged. 
(Jobg.,  the  Council,  1957).  [viii],  52  p. 
33cm.  7  6.  (362.61) 

Mimeographed. 

Valley  Trust.  The  Valley  trust,  1957:  a 
socio-medical  project  focussed  upon 
promoting  health.  Btnha's  Hill,  Natal,  (the 
Trust).  1957.  39  p.  pis.  21  Jem.  (326:362) 
Van  Niekerk,  Francois  Nicolaas.  Vrymes- 
selao :  oorsprong,  inhoud  en  gevarc  .  .  . 
Bloemftn.,  SACUM,  [1956?].  [iv],  5-23  p. 
21  Jem.  (Kerk  en  sektes  reeks  nr.2).  (366.1) 

EDUCATION 

ONDERWYS 

Nel,  Barend  Frederik.  Die  aard  en  wese  van 
die  sielkundige  pedagogiek  en  sy  verband 
met  die  pedagogiek  as  wetenskaplike  stelsel. 
Pretoria,  die  Universiteit,  1956.  [ii],  3-25  p. 
diagrs.  24cm.  (Publikasies  van  die  Universi¬ 
teit  van  Pretoria,  nuwe  reeks,  nr.2).  (370.15) 
Omond,  J.  L.  School  organization;  2nd 
impression.  C.T..  Juta.  [1958].  [iv],  22  p. 
tables.  21  Jem.  2  6.  (371.2) 

Opvoedkundige  Studies  .  .  .  Pretoria,  die 
Universiteit,  1957.  Nr. 1 8.  Die  plaasskool  as 
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sosiaal-opvoedkundige  ligpunt  in  sy  om- 
gewing,  deur  J.  G.  J.  Visser.  Summary  in 
English,  [ii],  34  p.  (370) 

Perseverance  Schools,  Kimberley.  Perse¬ 
verance  Schools  “75".  1883-1958.  (Kimber¬ 
ley),  (the  Schools],  1958.  44  p.  illus.,  ports. 
28icm.  (373.68782) 

Rapid  Results  College,  Durban.  Your  career: 
how  to  increase  your  knowledge,  your 
qualifications,  your  earning  power.  (Dur¬ 
ban.  the  College),  (1958).  [ii],  3-72  p.  illus. 
24Jcm.  (374.468) 

Afrikaans  English. 

Venter,  E.  H.  Die  empiriese  opvoedkunde. 
sy  ontwikkeling.  huidige  status,  en  sy  bydrae 
tot  die  opieiding  van  onderwysers;  inougu- 
rele  rede  .  .  .  Pretoria,  Universiteit  van 
Suid-Afrika,  1957.  [ii].  3-36  p.  21  Jem. 
(Mededelings  Communications.  A. 6). 

(370.78) 

PHILOLOGY— AFRIKAANS 

TA.ALKLNDE— AFRIKAANS 
Coetzer,  Jeremias  Petrus  and  Broekmann, 
Daniel  Matthew.  Comparative  phrase  and 
idiom.  C.T.,  Nasionale  boekhandel,  [1958]. 
[ii],  38  p.  21cm.  2  9.  (439.3631) 

Potgieter,  Dirk  Jacobus  and  J.  M.  Juta's 
dictionary,  Afrikaans-English  and  English- 
Afrikaans . . .  3rd  rev.  ed.  C.T.,  Juta,  [1957]. 
[vii],  676  p.  njern.  12,6.  (439.3632) 

Suid-.\frikaanse  .\kademie  vir  W’etenskap  en 
Kuns.  Lys  van  terme  in  die  plantkunde, 
Engels — Afrikaans . . .  2de  hersiene  uitgawe. 
Pretoria,  die  Akademie,  1957.  [i],  254 
leaves.  32Jcm.  (439.3632) 

Gemimeografeerd. 

PHILOLOGY— BANTU 
TAALKUNDE— BANTOE 
Doke,  Clement  Martyn  and  others  comps. 
English — Zulu  dictionary,  by  C.  M.  Doke, 
D.McK.  Malcolm  and  J.  M.  A.  Sikakana. 
Jobg.,  Witwatersrand  university  press,  1958. 
xii,  572  p.  18 Jem.  (496.3442-3) 

Kamitondo,  E.  Ndopu.  Silozi  note  book  .  .  . 
(C.T.),  Longmans  .  .  .  (1958).  [ii],  45  p. 
12cm.  (496.3411-3) 

Nkazi,  L.  Citonga  note  book  .  .  .  (C.T.). 
Longmans  .  .  .  (1957).  48  p.  12cm. 

(496.3345-3) 


Russell,  Michael.  Nyanja  note  book  .  .  . 
(C.T.),  Longmans  .  .  .  (1958).  48  p.  12cm. 

(4%.3381-3) 

Shange,  O.  L.  Injula  nokujiya  kwesiZulu; 
(rev.  ed.  in  new  orthography).  Pmbg., 
Shuter  &  Shooter,  (1957).  [iv]ii[ii],  206  p. 
18icm.  6/-.  (496.3442-5) 

PUBLICATIONS  IN  BANTU 
LANGUAGES 

UTTGAWES  IN  BANTOETALE 
Miller,  .Allister  Mitchell.  Mamisa  iqhawe 
leSwazi.  Pmbg.,  Shuter  &  Shooter,  (1957). 
[ii],  3-191  p.  18Jcm.  6  -.  (496.3442-83) 

Zulu:  “Mamisa,  the  Su’azi  warrior". 

Paton,  Alan.  Lafa  elihle  kakhulu _ Pmbg., 

Shuter  &  Shooter,  (1957).  [vi],  7-247  p. 
18cm.  (496.3442:823) 

Zulu:  “Cry,  the  beloved  country". 

SCIENCE 

WETENSKAP 

Button,  Dorothy,  Wiskunde  vir  verpleeg- 
sters:  *n  voorbereidingskursus  vir  ver- 
plegingstudente;  vertaal  deur  Edna  Kruger. 
Jobg.,  Hardingham  &  Donaldson  vir  Faber, 
(1958).  xii,  93  p.  18Jcm.  (511) 

Coetzee,  Petrus  Carolus.  Gids  by  die  voor- 
bereiding  van  wetenskaplike  geskrifte. 
Pretoria,  die  Universiteit,  (1956).  [v],  7-31 
p.  24cm.  (Publikasies  van  die  Universiteit 
Pretoria,  nuwe  reeks,  nr.l).  (029.6) 

Van  der  Merwe,  J.  H.  Enkele  opmerkinge 
oor  die  grondslae  van  die  wiskunde: 
intrecrede  .  .  .  Pretoria,  Universiteit  van 
Suid-Afrika,  1957.  [ii],  3-16  p.  21  Jem. 
(Mededelings  Communications.  A.7). 

(510.1) 

Verleger,  H.  Praktikum  fisika  I.  Pretoria. 
Universitas,  [1958].  [iii],  85  p.  illus.,  diagrs. 
21  Jem.  10;-.  (530.2) 

Wilson,  L.  G.  Further  properties  of  the 
ellipse.  Pmbg.,  the  Author,  [1958].  17  p. 
diagrs.  21  Jem.  (513.23) 

ETHNOLOGY 

VOLKEKUNDE 

Bruwer,  J,  P.  Die  Bantoe  van  Suid-Afrika. 
Jobg.,  A.P.B.,  (1957).  [x],  240  p.  pls.(incl. 
maps).  24cm.  (572.968) 
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De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines  Ltd.  The  De 
Beers'  native  hostels.  (Kimberley,  the 
Company),  [1958].  19  p.  illus.(some  col.). 
18cm.  (326:331.54) 

Herskovits,  Melville  Jean.  Anthropology 
and  cultural  change  in  Africa  .  .  .  Pretoria, 
University  of  South  Africa,  1957.  [ii],  3-29  p. 
21  Jem.  (Mededelings  Communications. 
B.3).  (572.96) 

Ziervogel,  Dirk  comp.  Swazi  texts,  with  an 
English  translation,  notes  and  a  glossary 
of  Swazi  terms.  Pretoria,  van  Schaik,  1957. 
liv],  5-193  p.  diagrs.  21cm.  (Hiddingh- 
Currie  publications,  nr.ll).  (572.96834) 

NATURAL  HISTORY 
N,\TUURKUNDE 

Bougbey,  A.  S.  The  origin  of  the  African 
flora;  an  inaugural  lecture  .  .  .  London, 
O.U.P.,  1957. 48  p.  illus.,  map,  table.  21  Jem. 
6/9.  (581.968) 

Hanstrom,  Bertil  and  others  eds.  South 
African  animal  life:  results  of  the  Lund 
university  expedition  in  1950-1951;  v.4. 
Stockholm,  Almqvist  &  Wiksell,  (1956). 
[vi],  7-508  p.  illus.,  maps,  tables,  diagrs. 
26cm.  (591.968) 

Roberts,  Austin.  The  birds  of  South  Africa; 
rev.  by  G.  R.  McLaughlan  .  .  .  and  R. 
Liversidge  . .  .  [Jobg.],  C.N.A. /or  Trustees 
of  the  South  African  bird  book  fund,  (1957). 
vii-xxxviii,  504  p.  front.(col.),  illus., 
pls.(some  col.).  22cm.  45/-.  (598.2968) 

MEDICINE 

GENEESKUNDE 

Margaret  Sister.  Your  baby.  [Durban, 
Knox  printing  &  publishing  co.,  1957].  20  p. 
illus.  24 Jem.  (649.1) 

Vlok,  Marie  M.  en  Rykheer,  Glondina  M. 
Teorie  en  praktyk  van  verpleging  .  .  . 
Pretoria,  [Standard  publishing  &  printing 
CO.],  1957.  vii,  738  p.  illus.  23Jcm.  (610.73) 

AGRICULTURE 

LANDBOU 

Barlows  (O.F.S.)  Ltd.  firm.  Successful 
dryland  winter  wheat  production  in  the 
Orange  Free  State/Suksesvolle  dro^land 


winter  koring  produksie  in  die  Oranje 
Vrystaat.  Bloemftn.,  the  Firm,  [1957]. 
12  +  12  p.  tables.  24 Jem.  (633.11) 

Afrikaans  A  English. 

Kruger  National  Park.  Boomsoorte  van  die 
Nasionale  Krugerwildtuin  wat  van  nom- 
mers  voorsien  is  Kinds  of  trees  in  the 
Kruger  national  park  to  which  numbers 
have  been  affixed.  Pretoria,  Minerva  [press, 
printers],  1956.  [4]  p.  20 Jem.  (634.9) 

Natal  University.  Agriculture  in  Natal; 
recent  developments:  a  symposium.  C.T., 
O.U.P. /or  the  University  of  Natal,  1957.  x, 
205  p.  illus.,  maps,  tables,  diagrs.  21cm. 
(Natal  regional  survey,  v.l3).  45/-. 

(309.1684) 

Van  Rensburg,  Schaik  Willem  Jansen. 
Breeding  problems  and  artificial  insemina¬ 
tion.  Pretoria.  Libagric,  (1957).  [i],  249  p. 
illus.,  tables,  diagrs.  22cm.  27/6.  (636.0824) 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 
HUISVLYT 

Cape  Peninsula  Publicity  Association.  Res¬ 
taurants  and  eating  places  in  and  around 
Cape  Town.  [C.T.,  the  Association,  1958]. 
16  p.  14Jcm.  (647.95) 

Lyle,  Mymie.  Cookery  book  for  the  bride. 
(Bloemftn.),  [the  Author],  (1958).  [ii], 
3-55  p.  illus.  20Jcm.  5/6.  (641.5) 

Union  of  South  Africa.  Livestock  and  meat 
industries  control  board.  Economic  produc¬ 
tion  of  beef  cattle.  Pretoria,  the  Board, 
[1958].  18  +  18  p.  illus.,  tables.  21cm. 
Afrikaans  &  English.  (338.1) 

Von  Schach,  Erla  en  Rousseau,  Winie 
samestellers.  Sarie  Marais  breiboek. 
Kpstad.,  Nasionale  boekhandel,  1957.  [vi], 
139  p.  illus.  24Jcm.  21/-.  (646.26) 

MINING  &  APPLIED  SCIENCE 
MYNWESE  EN  TOEGEPASTE 
WETENSKAP 

De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines  Ltd.  The 
Kimberley  diamond  mines.  (Kimberley, 
the  Company),  [1958].  48  p.  inus.(some 
col.),  map,  tables,  diagr.(col.).  19cm. 

(622.3) 

Cape  Town.  Municipality.  Parking  in  the 
central  business  district  of  Cape  Town: 


summary 
S.  S.  Me 
1957.  [9 
32Jcm. 
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.Afrikaan 
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16  p.  illi 

n: 
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21  Jem.  1 
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[iv],  42 
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summary  of  comprehensive  reports,  by 
S.  S.  Morris  .  .  .  C.  T.,  the  Municipality. 
1957.  [99]  leaves.  8  plans(foId),  tables. 
321cm.  (711,7) 

Maps  in  separate  folder. 

Hanekom,  A.  J.  Pressing  wool.  Pretoria. 
S.A.  wool  board.  [1958].  20  p.  illus.  15icm. 
Afrikaans  «{  English.  (648.4) 

Shell  Company  of  South  Africa  Ltd.  New 
enterprise  at  Durban.  Nuwe  ondememing 
in  Durban.  [C.T.,  the  Company,  1958]. 
16  p.  illus..  diagrs.  121x20cm.  (66S.S) 


RNE  ARTS,  PHILATELY  & 
RECREATION 

SKONE  KLNSTE,  POSSEELVER- 
SAMELING  EN  ONTSPANNING 

Fenn,  A.  Cecil.  Orange  Free  State  postal 
and  other  markings.  1868-1910:  an  original 
study.  Kinnersley,  Hereford.  Garratt- 
Adams  &  co.,  1956.  [iv],  54[6]  p.  illus. 
21icm.  15/-.  (383.22) 

Geloftevolkspelelaer,  Ladysmith.  Sang- 
bundel.  Ladysmith,  Volkspelelaer,  [1958]. 
[iv],  42  p.  321cm.  (780.1) 

Gemimeografeerd. 

Gerdener,  Isolde  and  others  comps. 
Rhythmic  movement:  a  handbook  for 
teachers  .  .  .  C.T.,  Nasionale  boekhandel, 
[1958].  xiv,  185  p.  illus.,  diagrs.  21cm.  19  6. 
Afrikaans  A  English.  By  Isolde  Gerdener, 
Isabelle  Nel,  Trudi  Oerili,  Gerda  Postma. 

(787.5) 

Louw,  Cecily  en  Potgieter,  Sann.  Spraak- 
opleiding  vir  onderwysers  en  studente. 
Pretoria,  van  Schaik,  1958.  xii,  202  p. 
22cm.  (791.2) 

McIntyre,  Donald  Glenoe.  Some  problems 
for  my  friends.  C.T.,  South  African  chess¬ 
player,  1957.  [vii],  9-88  p.  pls.(ports.), 
diagrs.  18cm.  (794.55) 

McLean,  Roy.  Sackcloth  without  ashes. 
C.T.,  Timmins,  (1958).  ix,  179  p.  pls.(incl. 
ports.).  211cm.  16/6.  (7%.358) 

Australian  cricket  tour  of  South  Africa, 
1957/8. 

Scholes,  Percy  Alfred.  Musiek-handleiding 
vir  die  radio-luisteraar;  uit  die  Engels  .  .  . 
vertaal  deur  F.  Z.  van  der  Merwe  .  .  . 


Kpstad.,  O.U.P.,  1958.  ix,  162  p.  19cm. 
10/6.  (783.01) 

Stave,  Joachim.  Kom  ons  speel!  'n  leer- 
boekie  vir  klein  blokfluitspelertjies  ...  uit 
Duits  vertaal  deur  Pieter  de  Jager  .  .  . 
Pretoria,  Universitas,  (1957).  [ii],  3-47[l]  p. 
illus.  I5x23cm.  7  6.  (785.12) 

Treason  Trial  Defence  Fund.  Western  Cape 
Regional  committee.  Catalogue  of  an 
auction  of  paintings,  lithographs,  etchings, 
sculpture  .  .  .  [etc.]  held  at  the  Cathedral 
Hall . . .  [C.T.,  the  Committee,  1958].  12  p. 
illus.  24cm.  (708) 

L^nion  of  South  Africa.  National  Theatre 
Organization.  N.T.O.  1947 — 1957:  (album 
of  pictures).  (Jobg.),  [N.T.O.,  1957].  [vi, 
30]  p.  illus.,  ports.  25cm.  (792.0968) 

LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH 
Beaumont,  John  Howland.  Poems.  C.T., 
Balkema.  1957.  [iv],  5-64  p.  19)cm.  12/6. 

(821) 

Macnab,  Roy  ed.  Poets  in  South  Africa:  an 
anthology.  C.T.,  Maskew  Miller,  (1958). 
[xiii],  nip.  22cm.  9/-.  (821.08) 

Sinclair,  F.  D.  A.  E.  Housman:  an  evalua¬ 
tion  .  .  .  Pretoria.  University  of  South 
Africa,  1957.  [ii],  3-16  p.  21  [cm.  (Medede- 
lings.  Communications.  B.2).  (821.91) 

South  African  P.E.N.  Yearbook,  1956-1957. 
C.T.,  Timmins  for  the  S.A.  centre  of  the 
International  P.E.N.  club,  Jobg.,  (1957). 
120  p.  21cm.  6/-.  (820.8) 


ENGLISH  FICTION 
(823) 

Byron,  Ronald.  Hamilton  avenue.  (London), 
Constable.  (1957).  viii,  280  p.  19cm.  15/-. 
Cloete,  Stuart.  The  mask.  London,  Collins, 
1958.  [vi],  7-256  p.  201cm.  15/-. 

Cope,  Robert  K.  The  golden  oriole.  London. 
Heinemann,  (1958).  vi,  277  p.  20cm.  18  6. 
Fishman,  Frank.  The  man  who  turned 
black.  Jobg.,  Felton  &  Leslie  ltd.,  1957. 
[iv],  5-130  p.  18cm.  3/6. 

Thompson,  Kate.  Mandevilla.  London, 
Harrap,  (1958).  [v],  6-2%  p.  20cm.  15/6. 
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AFRIKAANS  LETTERKUNDE 
(romans  uitgesluit) 

Beskouings  oor  Po^ie:  'n  bundel  opgedra 
aan  prof.  G.  Dekker  op  sy  sestigste  ver- 
jaarsdag  11  November  1957.  Pretoria,  van 
Schaik,  1957.  [vi],  7-164  p.  23cm.  (839.3) 

Bunyan,  John.  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Afrikaans. 
Die  pelgrim  se  reis  na  die  ewigheid;  4de 
druk;  uit  Engels  vertaal  deur  ds.  P.  J. 
Marais  .  .  .  Kpstad.,  H.A.U.M.,  1958. 
[viii],  9-160  p.  21icm.  (823.42) 

Kwartet:  [bundel  kortverhale  deur]  M.E.R., 
Ina  Rousseau,  Elisabeth  Eybers,  Henriette 
Grove.  Kpstad.,  Nasionale  boekhandel, 
1957.  [vii],  9-186[ll  p.  21cm.  13  3. 

(839.36308) 

Postma,  Willem.  Die  eselskakebeen,  deur 
Dr.  O'Kulis;  2de  uitgawe.  Kpstad., 
Nasionale  boekhandel,  [1958].  [vi],  7-111  p. 
18 Jem.  7/-.  (839.367) 

Van  der  Westhuizen,  Vincent.  Die  eindelose 
weg.  Pretoria,  van  Schaik,  1957.  [iv],  5-51  p. 
20Jcm.  (839.361) 

AFRIKAANSE  ROMANS 
(839.363  tensy  anders  aangedui) 
Beukes,  Dricky.  Gebaande  wee.  [Jobg.], 
(Voortrekkerpers),  [1958].  [iv],  5-209  p. 
18  Jem. 

Beyers-Boshoff,  Christiaan  Frederick.  Adres 
onbekend.  (Jobg.,  Dagbreek-boekkring), 
[1958].  [iii],  5-207  p.  18cm.  11/6. 

-  Vlug  van  die  wit  mecu.  Pretoria, 

Keurbiblioteek,  1958.  [iv],  5-223  p.  19cm. 
Bosman,  Eunice.  Opstandige  hart.  (Jobg., 
Voortrekkerpers,  1958).  [iv],  5-193  p. 
18  Jem. 

Heidel,  Simon.  Die  moed  beskaam  nie. 
Jobg.,  Bokboeke,  [1958].  [iv],  5-96  p.  18cm. 

- Die  onderskout  van  Havasu.  Jobg., 

Bokboeke,  [1958].  112  p.  17 Jem. 

Herman,  Bart.  Tienduisend  vir  'n  storie. 
(Jobg.,  Bokboeke),  [1958].  96  p.  18cm.  3/-. 
Kielblock,  Karl.  Soos  water  op  die  grond; 
2de  druk.  Kpstad.,  Nasionale  txxkhandel, 
1958.  [iii],  245  p.  21cm.  13/3. 

Kotzenberg,  Mev.  Catherina  Charlotte. 
Rusteloos  is  die  seile,  deur  Tryna  du  Toit. 
(Jobg.,  Dagbreek-boekkring),  [1958].  [iv], 
5-208  p.  18  Jem.  116. 


Kruger,  Susan.  Duif  van  haar  hart.  Pretoria, 
Keurbiblioteek,  1957.  [iv],  5-224  p.  19cm. 
Le  Roux,  Braam.  Die  Suid-Afrikaanse 
polisie-reeks,  no.  14.  Jobg.,  Pronkboeke, 
1958.  110  p.  18cm.  3/-. 

- Temmers  van  die  woestyn  reeks,  no. 

36-7.  Jobg.,  Goeie  Hoop  uitgewers,  1958. 

2  V.  18cm.  3/-. 

Lximbard,  Thilda.  Godin  uit  die  golwe. 
(Jobg.,  Dagbreek-boekkring),  [1958].  [iv], 
5-190  p.  18Jcm. 

Neser,  Regina.  Blare  wat  val;  5de  druk. 
Pretoria,  Keurbiblioteek,  1958.  [vi],  7-222  p. 
19cm. 

Jordaan,  Johann.  Voorman  vir  Rusoord. 
Pretoria,  Keurbiblioteek,  1958.  [vi],  7-224  p. 
19cm. 

Malherbe,  John.  Lyke  is  onwelkom.  Jobg., 
Bokboeke,  [1958].  [iv],  5-96  p.  18cm. 
- Moord  as  trougeskenk.  (Jobg.,  Bok¬ 
boeke),  [1958].  112  p.  18cm.  3/-. 

Neveling,  Dirk.  Geslote  kring.  Kpstad., 
Tafelberg-uitgewers,  1957.  [v],  9-220  p. 
19cm.  11/6. 

Pienaar,  Chari.  Roep  die  speurders.  Jobg., 
Bokboeke,  [1958].  [iv],  5-128  p.  18cm. 
Radlof,  Gerrie  pseud.  Die  Buiter  se  geheim. 
Kpstad.,  Tafelberg-uitgewers,  1958.  [iv], 
7-203  p.  18cm.  12/6. 

- Ramala-reeks  no.  14.  Kpstad.,  Pionier- 

boeke,  1958.  110  p.  18cm.  3/-. 

- Swerwer-speurder  [reeks]  no. 9.  Jobg., 

Pronkboeke,  [1958].  110  p.  18cm. 
Rautenbach,  Eleanor  Johanna  Moir.  Lig 
teen  die  hangc,  deur  E.  J.  M.  Fraser, 
Kpstad.,  Tafelberg-uitgewers,  1958.  [vi], 
7-210  p.  19cm.  ll/'6. 

Smuts,  Margie.  Skeidsmure.  Roodepoort, 
Christelike  uitgewersmaatskappy,  (1958). 
[vii],  9-159  p.  18cm.  10/6. 

Spence,  Ela.  Die  bloedrooi  appel;  2de  druk. 
Pretoria,  Keurbiblioteek,  1958.  224  p. 
19cm.  6/6. 

- Die  gelukkigc  ure.  (Jobg.,  Dagbreek- 

boekkring),  [1958].  [iv],  5-206  p.  I8jcm. 

11/6. 

Steyn,  Elmar.  Use  Fourier.  (Jobg.,  Voor¬ 
trekkerpers,  1958).  [iv],  5-220  p.  17 Jem. 


I 


Venter,  I 
die  berg: 
berg-uitgi 
Vermaas, 
Nasionali 
22cm.  13 
Warder, 
breek-lxK 
174cm.  1 


L 

Coctsee, 
cn  beleid 
Kpstad., 
5-62  p.  fi 
Du  Toit, 
du  Toit, 
Pretoria; 
Middelbi 
[die  Stad 
30Jcm. 
Filmer,  I 
Reefs  of 
XV,  152 
iy it  water 
Moorat, 
on  ...  C 
illus.  21 J 
Vaughan, 
[Jobg.], 
21  Jem. 
Vedder,  I 
lewe;  uit 
Kpstad., 
214cm.  I 
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front.(coi 

tables. 

Axelson, 
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[ii],  16  ( 
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VeiUcr,  Francois  Alwyn.  Die  geheim  van 
die  berg;[nuwe  uitgawe].  Kpstad.,  Tafel- 
berg-uitgewers,  1958.  128  p.  181cm. 
Vermaas,  H.  J.  Die  swartwitpens.  Kpstad., 
Nasionale  boekhandel,  1957.  [iv],  5-118  p. 
22cm.  13/3. 

Warder,  Mari^.  Stormwater.  (Jobg.,  Dag- 
breek-boekkring),  [1957].  [iv],  5-191  p. 

1 7. Jem.  11  6. 

BIOGRAPHIES 

LEWENSBESKRYWINGS 

(920) 

Coetsee,  Gcrl.  Hans  Strijdom;  lewensloop 
cn  beleid  van  Suid-Afrika  se  vyfde  premier. 
Kpstad.,  Tafelberg-uitgewers,  1958.  [iv], 
5-62  p.  front.,  pis.,  ports.  25cm.  16  -. 

Du  Toil,  Andries  Francois.  Andrics  Francois 
du  Toit,  1813-1883:  eerste  landdros  van 
Pretoria;  onthulling  van  gedenksteen  te 
Middelburg,  Transvaal  .  .  .  (Middelburg), 
(die  Stadsraad],  (1957).  [4]  p.  illus.,  ports. 
30Jcm. 

Filmcr,  Harry  J.  and  Parry,  Constance. 
Reefs  of  fortune.  [Jobg.],  C.N.A.,  1958. 
XV,  152  p.  front.(port.).  211cm.  15/-. 
Witwatersrand,  1 885- 1 946. 

Moorat,  Norman  Ernest.  The  Clods  press 
on  .  .  .  C.T.,  Timmins,  (1958).  [xiii],  174  p. 
illus.  211cm.  16/-. 

Vaughan,  Iris.  The  diary  of  Iris  Vaughan  . . . 
[Jobg.],  C.N.A.,  1958.  [ii],  62  p.  illus. 
211cm. 

Vedder,  Heinrich.  Kort  verhale  uit  'n  lang 
lewe;  uit  Duits  vertaal  deur  L.  F.  la  Grange. 
Kpstad.,  Balkema,  1957.  [iv],  5-l38[l]  p. 
21jcm.  12/6. 

HISTORY  &  TRAVEL 
GESKIEDEMS  EN 
REISBESKRYWINGS 
.\brahams,  Peter.  Jamaica;  an  island  mosaic. 
London,  H.M.S.O.,  1957.  xv,  284  p. 
front.(col.),  illus.,  pis.,  ports.,  map(fold.), 
tables.  22icm.  (Corona  library).  25/-. 

(917.292) 

Axelson,  Erk.  Portuguese  pioneers  in 
Southern  Africa.  (Jobg.,  S.A.B.C.),  [1958]. 
[ii],  16  p.  port.,  map.  21cm.  (968) 

Cape  Town.  The  city  of  Cape  Town: 


official  guide;  4th  ed.  C.T.,  Beerman,  1957. 
[ii],  236[2]  p.  illus.,  pis.,  port.,  maps, 
tables.  211cm.  (968.7 12T) 

Friend,  Margaret  L.  Without  fear  or  favour: 
[a  reply  to  Father  Huddleston].  C.T., 
(National  commercial  printers  [printers]  for 
the  Author),  1958.  [vii],  198  p.  21cm. 

(968T) 

Gibbs,  Peter.  Death  of  the  last  republic; 
the  story  of  the  Anglo-Boer  war.  London, 
Muller,  (1957).  [vi],  7-302  p.  pis.,  maps(one 
on  end-paper).  22cm.  25  6.  (968.04) 

Heyns,  Isabel.  Die  oorlog  kcer  my  in 
Duitsland  vas.  Kpstad.,  Naweekpos-uit- 
gewers,  1958.  [viii],  9-112  p.  18cm.  3  9. 

(940.6) 

Kriiger,  Daniel  Wilhelmus.  The  age  of  the 
generals:  a  short  political  history  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  1910-1948.  (Jobg.), 
Dagbreek  book  store,  1958.  [viii],  9-229  p. 
map(end-paper).  21cm.  20  -.  (968.06) 

Louw,  Erk  Hendrik.  Die  toenemende 
bclangrikheid  van  Afrika  op  die  inter- 
nasionale  terrein  en  samehangende  daarmee 
die  Unie  se  belange  in  Afrika  .  .  .  Pretoria, 
die  Universiteit,  1957.  [ii],  16  p.  24cm. 
(Publikasies  van  die  Universiteit  van 
Pretoria,  nuwe  reeks,  nr.3).  (960T) 

Malan,  M.  P.  A.  comp.  National  fruit, 
1948-1958.  (Blocmftn.,  Merino  printers  & 
publishers,  1958).  [iii],  4-85  p.  ports.  201cm. 
Afrikaans  A  English.  (968.065) 

Toekoms,  im  pseud.  South  Africa’s  eleventh 
hour.  [Jobg.],  C.N.A.,  1958.  viii[ii],  3-120  p. 
tables,  diagrs.  211cm.  10  6.  (968.065) 

BCX)KS  FOR  YOUTH 
BOEKE  VIR  DIE  JEUG 

Barnes,  Algernon  Strange  Valentine  en 
Nknaber,  Gabriel  Stefanus.  Sonneblom 
storieboek.  Kpstad.,  Nasionale  boekhandel. 
[1957].  [vi],  150  p.  illus.  21cm.  6  -.  (839.363) 
Blakemore,  Stella.  Maasdorp  se  redaktrises. 
Pretoria,  van  Schaik,  1957.  [iv],  5-217  p. 
21cm.  (Maasdorp-reeks  nr.l3).  12/6. 

(839.363) 

Coetzer,  Jeremias  Petrus.  Optel  en  sy  maats. 
[Kpstad.],  Maskew  Miller,  [1958].  [v],  1 18  p. 
21cm.  (839.363) 


1 


Haarer,  Alec  Ernest.  Those  who  never 
returned;  (reprint).  London,  Longmans, 
(1957).  [iv],  76  p.  18Jcm.  (Lantern  library). 

(823) 

Haywood,  Helen.  Otjie-Krulstert  reeks; 
verwerk  deur  Ela  Spence.  [Pretoria],  van 
Schaik,  [1958].  4v.  illus.(col.).  16cm. 

(839.363) 

Heinemann,  Erich  en  Baumgarten,  F.  Vro- 
like  dae-reeks;  oorvertel  deur  Ela  Spence. 
Pretoria,  van  Schaik,  [1958].  6v.  illus.(coL). 
21cm.  (839.363) 

Krogh,  Theunis  pseud.  Gevare  op  Keurbos- 
laan.  Pretoria,  van  Schaik,  1957.  [iv], 
5-173  p.  21cm.  (839.363) 

Kuhn,  Christoflel  Hermanus.  Die  bont  tak- 
bok  verken,  deur  Mikro.  Kpstad., 
Nasionale  boekhandel,  1958.  [iv],  143  p. 
18Jcm.  9/9.  (839.363) 

Longden,  Horace  W  illiam  Devereux.  Diere- 
stories  van  Ou  Bayana  .  .  .  2de  druk. 
Kpstad.,  Maskew  Miller,  [1958].  [iv],  67  p. 
illus.  2licm.  (823) 

Roux,  Ruanda.  My  sprokie-inkleurboeke. 


Jobg.,  A.P.B.,  [1957].  3v.  illus.(some  col.). 
30cm.  (839.363) 

Schermele,  W'illy  en  Spence,  Ela.  Doempie- 
boekies  reeks.  Pretoria,  van  Schaik,  [1958]. 
4v.  21cm.  (839.363) 

Singer,  Eileen.  The  adventures  of  Baby 
hippo  .  .  .  Jobg.,  (Honors,  [printers]), 
[1957].  16  p.  illus.  20cm.  (823) 

Spence,  Ela.  Doenige  dienjies  reeks  .  .  . 
Pretoria,  van  Schaik,  [1958].  6v.  illus.(coL). 
21cm.  (839.363) 

-  Kleuterpret  reeks.  Pretoria,  van 

Schaik,  [1958].  4v.  illus.(col.).  21cm. 

(839.363) 

- Raffle  en  die  nege  apies  .  .  .  Pretoria, 

van  Schaik,  1957.  [24]  p.  illus.  24cm. 

(839.363) 

Van  Rooyen,  M.  Steyn.  Leerlingviieenier 
F.  Stroebel.  Kpstad.,  Tafelberg-uitgewers, 
1958.  [iv],  5-127  p.  21cm.  10,6.  (839.363) 

Verne,  Jules,  'n  Reis  na  die  middelpunt  van 
die  aarde;  in  Afrikaans  venaal  deur  Leon 
Rousseau.  Kpstad.,  Tafelberg-uitgewesr, 
1958.  [iv],  5-128  p.  22cm.  (843) 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS/STAATSUITGAWES 

[N.B. — On  account  of  shortage  of  sf>acc,  (jovernmcnt  Publications  are  listed  in  English  and 
Afrikaans  in  alternate  issues,  with  reference  to  the  edition  in  the  other  language. 
Eng.  de  Afr.  indicates  that  the  English  &  Afrikaans  versions  are  printed  together  in 
one  volume.  Afr.  uitgawe  and  English  edition  refer  to  the  separately-published  Afrikaans 
&  English  editions.  Sub-headings  are  given  in  both  languages.  In  this  issue  the  main 
entries  are  in  Afrikaans;  in  the  next  they  will  be  in  English.  —Ed.] 

U.G.  Serie/Series  1957 


U.G.-41.  Sewe-cn-veertigste  verslag  van  die 
Staatskuidkommissarisse  vir  die  boekjaar 
geeindig  31  Maart  1957.  Pretoria,  Staatsdr., 
1957.  [iii],  33  p.  tables.  33cm.  7/-. 

Eng.  A.  Afr. 


U.G.-55.  Verslag  van  die  Kontroleur  en 


ouditeur-generaal  oor  die  rekenings  van  die 
Sagtevrugteraad  vir  die  boekjaar  1  Augus¬ 
tus,  1955  tot  31  Julie  1956  en  die  balans- 
staat  soos  op  31  Julie  1956.  Pretoria, 
Staatsdr.,  1957.  [iii],  4-39  p.  tables.  33cm. 
4/6. 

Eng.  A  Afr. 


U.G.  Serie  Series  1958 
U.G.-14.  Verslag  van  die  Komitee  van 
ondersoek  na  padveiligheid,  (1955-’57).  Pre- 
toria,  Staatsdr.,  [1958].  iii,  123  p.  table, 
diagrs.  32icm.  12/-. 

English  edition  iii,  127  p. 


VERSLAE  VAN  GEKOSE  KOMITEES 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  REPORTS,  1958 
G.K.-l.  Eerste  en  tweede  verslae  .  .  .  oor 
Openbare  rekenings  .  .  .  Parow,  Cape 
Times,  1958.  [viii],  5  p.  24icm. 

English  edition  [viii],  5  p. 


G.K.-2.  3 
Parow,  C 
English  et 
G.K.-3.  V 
kasies  en 
Cape  Tim 
English  eii 
G.K.-5.  V 
werp  op 
Times,  19 
English  « 


Die  Mott 
van  1930 
transporti 
Pretoria, 
33cm.  7/- 
Eng.  A  A 
Die  Unie 
noteerde 
aanvullen 
worth,  (L 
Eng.  A  A 


Geologi 
Kooksstei 
steenkool 
Witbank: 
315/56  . 
name,  19 
33cm. 
Eng.  A  / 
Gemimeoi 


Verslag 
korting  o 
Verslag  n 
en  aksyns 
ment,  19! 
Gemimeoi 


Die  Suid- 
verslag  c 


I 
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G.K.-2.  Versla?  .  .  .  oor  Naturellesake. 
Parow,  Cape  Times,  1958.  [13]  p.  24Jcm. 
English  edition  [13]  p. 

G.K.-3.  Verslag  oor  die  Pensioene,  gratifi- 
kasies  en  grondtoekennings  .  .  .  Parow, 
Cape  Times,  1958.  [3]  p.  33cm. 

English  edition  13]  p. 

G.K.-5.  Verslag  .  .  .  oor  die  .  .  .  Wetsont- 
werp  op  mate  en  gewigte.  Parow,  Cape 
Times,  1958.  [11]  p.  24.icm. 

English  edition  [11]  p. 

WETTE  ST.XTCTES 

Die  Motorlransportwet,  1930:  (wet  no. 39 
van  1930),  soos  gewysig;  en  die  Motor- 
transportregulasies,  1956,  soos  gewysig. 
Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  [1958].  [iii],  4-85  p. 
33cm.  7/-. 

Eng.  <4  Afr. 

Die  Unie-wette;  geklassifiseerde  en  gean- 
noteerde  herdruk  1910-1947,  kumulatiewe 
aanvullende  uitgawe,  1957.  Durban,  Butter- 
worth,  (1957).  [ix],  10-543  p.  24cm. 

Eng.  <4  Afr. 

DEPARTEMENTELE  UITGAWES 
DEPARTMENTAL  PUBLICATIONS 
Geologiese  opname  Geological  survey 
Kookssteenkoolondersoek  (verslag  no.4), 
steenkoollaag  no.5  in  die  steenkoolveld 
Witbank:  state  van  boorgate  218/56  tot 
315/56  .  .  .  [Pretoria,  die  Geologiese  op- 
name,  1958].  138  p.  maps(fold.),  tables. 
33cm. 

Eng.  <4  Afr. 

Gemimeografeerd. 

Handel  en  Nywerheid,  Departement 
Commerce  &  Industries,  Department  of 

Verslag  nr.389.  Terugtrekking  van  die 
korting  op  koordweefsel. 

Verslag  nr.  376.  Wysigings  van  die  doeane- 
en  aksynstarief,  1957.  [Pretoria,  die  Departe¬ 
ment,  1958].  2v.  33cm. 

Gemimeografeerd. 

-  Afdeling  visserye;  Division  of  fisheries 

Die  Suid-Afrikaanse  sardyn  .  .  .  voorlopige 
verslag  oor  die  voeding  van  die  sardyn 


langs  die  Weskus,  1953-56.  Pretoria, 
Staatsdr.,  1957.  40  p.  map,  tables,  diagrs. 
24cm.  (Ondersoekverslag  no.30). 

English  edition  40  p. 

Die  Suid-Afrikaanse  sardyn  .  .  .  voorlopige 
verslag  van  die  ouderdomsamestelling  van 
die  kommersiele  vangste,  1950-55,  deur 
D.  H.  Davies.  Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  1958. 
[i],  3-20  p.  illus.,  tables,  diagrs.  24cm. 
(Ondersoekverslag  no.33). 

English  edition  [i],  3-20  p. 

Die  biologie  van  die  Suid-Afrikaanse  sardyn 
.  .  .  deur  D.  H.  Davies  .  .  .  Pretoria, 
Staatsdr.,  1957.  [i],  3-11  p.  illus.,  maps. 
24cm.  (Ondersoekverslag  no.32). 

English  edition  [i],  3-11  p. 

Landbou,  Departement  van 
Agriculture,  Department  of 
Eenvoudige  pompe  en  die  lewering  van 
water,  deur  E.  A.  Oosthuizen  en  J.  F.  la  G. 
Matthce.  Pretoria,  die  Departement,  1957. 
24  p.  tables,  diagrs.  24cm.  ( Pamflet  no. 349). 

I  9. 

English  edition  24  p. 

’n  Ekonomiese  ondersoek  van  die  boere- 
bedryf  in  twee  ekstensiewe  beesboerdery- 
streke  van  die  Unie  van  Suid-Afrika,  deur 
S.  F.  Obcrholzcr . . .  (Pretoria),  die  Departe¬ 
ment,  1957.  viii,  75  p.  map,  tables,  24cm. 
(Afdeling  Ekonomie  en  marke,  reeks  nr.46. 
Pamflet  nr.  350).  6  9. 

English  edition  viii,  75  p. 

Faktore  wat  die  streeksaanpassing  van 
veeproduksie  in  Suid-Afrika  beinvioed, 
deur  F.  N.  Bonsma  .  .  .  and  D.  M.  Joubert 
.  .  .  (Pretoria),  die  Departement,  1957.  vi, 
120  p.  maps,  tables,  diagrs.  24cm.  (Weten- 
skaplike  pamflet  nr.  380,  reeks  nr.  2).  18.-. 
English  edition  vi,  115  p. 

Mooi,  rypbestande  sierstruike  vir  die  tuin, 
deur  dr.  J.  C.  Strydom.  (Pretoria,  die 
Departement,  1958).  8  p.  illus.  24cm. 
English  edition  8  p. 

Die  teel  van  perde  in  die  Unie  van  Suid- 
Afrika,  deur  dr.  W.  Kreuz.  (Pretoria),  die 
Departement.  1957.  [i],  26  p.  illus.  24cm. 
(Pamflet  no.353.  Veeteelt  en  suiwel  reeks 
nr.l).  3/3. 

English  edition  [i],  26  p. 
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Natiirellesake,  Departement  van 
Native  affairs.  Department  of 
Die  stamme  van  die  distrik  Carolina,  deur 
A.  C.  Myburgh;  persklaar  gemaak  in 
medewerking  met  die  outeur  deur  P.  G.  J. 
Koomhof.  Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  1956.  (ii], 
3-329  p.  pis.,  maps(fold.),  plans,  tables(some 
fold.),  diagrs.  241cm.  (Etnologiese  reeks 
nr.  34).  15,  -. 

Gemimeografeerd. 

Natuurlike  hulpbronne,  Raad  vir 
ontv»ikkeling  van 

Natural  resources  development  council 
’n  Bcplanningsopname  van  Suid-Transvaal: 
(die  gebied  Pretoria-Witwatersrand-Ver- 
eeniging).  Pretoria.  Staatsdr.,  [1958].  vii, 
83  p.  illus.,  maps(some  fold.),  tables,  diagrs. 
33cm.  43  6. 

English  edition  81  p. 

Onderwys,  kuns  en  wetenskap,  Departement 
van  Education,  arts  &  science.  Department 
of 

Lys  van  lopende  tydskrifte  in  staatsdeparte- 
mente  1958,  alfabeties  en  geklassifiseerd ; 
(2de  hersiene  uitgawe).  [Pretoria,  die 
Departement],  1958.  [iiilxxix[ii],  385  p. 
23icm. 

Eng.  A  Afr. 

Gemimeografeerd. 

Sensus  en  Statistieke,  Buro  vir  Census  and 
Statistics,  Bureau  of 

Industricle  sensus,  1953-54;  beknopte  op- 
somming  van  voorlopige  resultate.  Pretoria, 


Staatsdr.,  [1958].  [i],  73  p.  tables.  33cm. 
(Spesiale  verslag  no.  217).  2  '-. 

Eng.  <{  Afr. 

Gemimeografeerd. 

. .  .  Oorsig  van  die  rekeninge  van  openbare 
maatskappye  vir  die  tydperk  1952-53  tot 
1955-56.  Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  [1958].  [i], 
30  p.  tables.  33cm.  (Nasionale  rekeninge 
reeks.  Memorandum  no.  1 5).  I  6. 

Eng.  A  Afr. 

G  emimeografeerd. 

Opname  van  gesinsuitgawe— November 
1955  (voorlopige  resultate);  verslag  nr.  3, 
Inkomste  .  .  .  Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  (1957). 
79  p.  tables.  33cm.  2/-. 

English  edition  79  p. 

Gemimeografeerd. 

PROVINSIALE  UITGAWES 
PROVINCIAL  PUBLICATIONS 
Kaap  die  Goeie  Hoop  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Notule  en  ordonnansies  van  die  Provinsiale 
raad,  vierde  sessie  . . .  1956  . . .  Parow,  Cape 
Times,  1956.  x,  96[iii,  222]  p.  tables.  32cm. 


Transvaal.  Provinsiale  raad  Provincial 
council 

Verslag  van  die  gekose  komitee  insake  die 
Ontwerpordonnansie  op  openbare  liggame 
(taal),  1957.  Pretoria,  Staatsdr.,  [1958].  [ii], 
3-24  p.  33cm.  (T.P.G.K.2-58). 

English  edition  [ii],  3-24  p. 
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